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Jobs threatened by state’s sudden decision 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


n an unprecedented move, State 
Secretary of Administration and 
Finance Frank T. Keefe froze millions 
of dollars in an eleventh hour 
maneuver. — 
_ The 29 presidents of the state’s public 


_ colleges and universities were informed 
that unexpended monies from their cur- 


and Higher Education Chancellor 
Franklyn Jenifer, Thursday, Feb. 25, at 
Mass. Bay Community College, the 
presidents were instructed to devise a 
plan to collectively return three percent 
of their state funded budgets. 
Throughout the state college and univer- 
sity system, the amount totals $22.5 
million. 

The presidents had until noon Weadace 
day, March 1, to submit an outline of 
where the designated budget cuts were to 
be made at the individual institutions to 
Chancellor Jenifer. 

Friday, March 3, President John R. 
Dimitry met with Jenifer and Vice- 
Chairman of Administration and Finance 
Joseph Finnegan to review the college’s 
$308,000 budget cut. The outline includes 
25 to 30 areas ranging from $2,000 to 
$49,000 items. After reviewing each plan 
with the individual presidents, Jenifer 
submitted the plans to Keefe for his final 
recommendations which are expected in 
a matter of days. 

The presidents were told by Keefe 
that, if they delivered a plan for the 
budget cuts, the funds frozen Feb. 23 
would be released. At press time, the 
funds were yet to be released. 

The same central computer that made 
it possible for Keefe to freeze the funds 
allows the colleges to keep track of the 
status of their funds, frozen or unfrozen. 

At the emergency meeting, Chancellor 
Jenifer assured the college heads that 
Keefe was acting within his legal rights. 
Jenifer is strongly opposed to the cuts. 

Dimitry said, ‘Keefe stated that right 
now he is faced with a budget that is $252 
million out of balance.” 

According to Dimitry, Keefe said the 
gap in the budget was caused by the 
change in the federal capital gains law — 
which boosted spending and created an 
unrealistic picture of tax revenues, and 
the October stock market crash which 
curtailed spending. 

The president was shocked at the tim- 
ing of the freeze and the lack of warning 
given to heads of agencies and institu- 
tions. ‘‘Why didn’t he give us timely war- 
ning, if it was a real crisis? 


S qu ‘ Siw 
an emergency mee ing with Keefe 
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And the winner is .... 


JODI WALSH, a Northern Essex student and Observer staff member, 
was crowned Miss Merrimack Valley last Saturday. Look for the full story 


on page 18. 


“‘Let’s assume he’s telling the truth. He 
has a $252 million problem. Why now? 
Why wasn’t he aware of this before? That 
is what I called the worst case of gross 
administrative ineptitude,’’ Dimitry said. 

Four weeks into the semester the col- 
lege leaders are scrambling to save their 
budgets and wondering why action 
wasn’t taken sooner. ‘‘Even as late as 
Dec. 31, I could have made relatively 
painless cuts from our budget,”’ Dimitry 
said. — 


If the $308,000 is impounded, Dimitry 
is certain the cuts will not touch the full- 
timers or anyone under contract. “Some 
03-temporary positions will be eliminated 
in a number of weeks,”’ Dimitry said. 

Temporary 03-employees are depen- 
dent on annual state funding. Dimitry 
declined to state where the cuts would be 
made. He is waiting for Keefe’s final deci- 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


n arecent interview, Northern Essex 

President John R. Dimitry responded 

to some of the statements made by 

Faculty Union President Joseph Riz- 
zo at the end of last month. 

The president sympathized with some 
of Rizzo’s statements while questioning 
others. Rizzo voiced concerns with: 

e Sen. Patricia McGovern’s promise for 
funding of an interim Lawrence campus 


Dimitry speaks on issues 


President responds to Rizzo’s allegations 


in spite of a decrease in state revenues. 
e The increased reliance on part-time in- 
structors and the effect it has on the 
quality of education received by students. 
e The practice of funding the communi- 


ty college council from college trust funds ° 


generated from students. 

e The problem of sometimes instructing 
part-timers not to put in any extra time 
out of the classroom in such activities as 
advising students. 

Dimitry said, “I do agree with Rizzo in 
this sense. It is very important that we 
be able to increase the number of full- 
timers in Lawrence. There is only so much 
that can be expected from part-timers. 

“T am pleased that Sen. McGovern was 
so supportive of us. You can’t blame her. 
She’s a Lawrence girl. I think most would 
agree Lawrence is a tough case and needs 
all the help it can get.” 

The president maintained, “I'll do 
anything I can not to get just money. 
Ideally I want money for full-timers.”” He 
also pointed out that in many cases part- 
timers will be transferred into the full- 
time positions. 

Sen. McGovern promised the college 


her support to obtain improved rented 
facilities by Sept. 1. Citing Middlesex 
Community College in Lowell, Dimitry 


said, ‘‘As soon as they rented spaceona - 


five-year basis they got full-time jobs.” 

Middlesex is operating out of con- 
verted mill space in Lowell. Northern 
Essex has been using Middlesex as a set 
of guidelines in planning the college’s in- 
terim and permanent campuses. in 
Lawrence. 

Dimitry stated that to the best of his 
knowledge part-time faculty members 


had never been instructed to limit their 


time with students to the confines of the 
classroom. 

“The reality of it is even though we 
have some great part-timers, they don’t 
have emotional and personal in- 
volvements with the college.” He pointed 
out that many of the part-timers have 
other jobs, adding, ‘‘The amount receiv- 
ed as pay is nowhere as much as what the 
full-timers get.” 

The president also disagrees with Riz- 
zo’s position on the community college 
council. Since 1980, the 15 community 


college presidents have had to employ the 


council to do the day-to-day legal work. — 
Each college contributes $20,000 to a cen- 
tral fund to pay for lawyers. 

Dimitry stated that the presidents are 
trying to get the regents to pay for the — 
community college council. Only if it af- 
fects the regents’ reputation or authori- 
ty, will the colleges be allowed to use the 


regents’ lawyers. 


Mayor 
Molin 
honored 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


ewly elected Newburyport 

Mayor Edward Molin was the 

guest of honor at a recent 

Northern Essex Community 
College luncheon, 

A successful industrialist and president: 
of Berkshire Manufacturing Company,’ 
Molin has long been associated with 
education. 

He established Operation Close-Up 
eight years ago “in order to develop a 
more informed electorate.’’ As part of the 
project, several students go to 
Washington, D.C. and obtain hands-on 
experience in government. Molin is spon- 
soring 35 Newburyport High School 
students this year. 

Each spring three outstanding 
teachers are recipients of the Edward G. 
Molin Excellent Teachers Award. This 
year’s ceremony will take place in March. 

Newburyport’s Leadership Seminar 
program gives approximately 20 students 
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MAYOR EDWARD MOLIN. 


the opportunity to develop their skills. 

Students spend several hours a month 
participating in discussions with leaders 
throughout the country. They also 
“shadow” a dignitary by spending 
several hours with him/her ‘‘on the job.” 
One student spent a day with Kansas 
Senator Robert Dole while he was in New 
Hampshire campaigning recently. 

Northern Essex President John 
Dimitry compared Molin with Vice- 
President George Bush who has cam- 
paigned as the educational presidential 
candidate. Molin is an educational mayor, 
Dimitry said. 


Continuing ed offers courses 
to several extension campuses 


By Patrick Neal 
Staff Reporter 


NECC’s division of continuing educa- 
tion offers credit and non credit evening 
courses in Haverhill and at extension 
campuses in Lawrence, Newburyport and 
Dracut. 

The division presently has an enroll- 
ment of 3,491 students, John Peroni, dean 
of continuing education and community 
services, said, 

“We are hoping to have another 1,000 
to 1,200 more students enrolled by the 
end of semester,’ he added. 

Peroni has been with the college since 
1969 and has worked within the division 
since 1971. 

He said the division started out with 
700 students enrolled per semester, com- 
pared to the large number enrolled in a 
typical semester today. 

Plans for new courses are in sight for 


the fall semester but no definite descrip- 
tions can be given at this time, Peroni 
said, 

The division is also responsible for all 
day and evening courses offered in the 
summer. 

Most of the students enrolled within 
the division are 35 - 40, with full-time jobs 
and a family. 

Over 300 non-credit courses ‘are offered 
by the division. Part-time day and even- 
ing credit courses, career associate degree 
and certificate programs, developmental 
math, reading, writing courses, 
workshops, seminars and lectures are also 
offered, he said. 

Courses are offered at the main campus 
in Haverhill, as well as at the Lawrence 
campus with primary sites at Central 
Catholic High School, Lawrence Public 
Library and Greater Lawrence Technical 
School in Andover. There are extension 
campuses in Newburyport and Dracut. 
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‘would accept the proposed charter to 


Academic Council — 


votes on 


Members of the Academic Council met 
Friday, March 4, to debate whether they 


establish a new All-College Council and 
authorize the dissolution of the Academic 
Council created in 1970. 

The master planning committee, 
chaired by Prof. John Spurk, has arrang- 
ed for a secret ballot vote to take place 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week by mail. 


Questions raised by members in many 
cases related to concern about represen- 
tation of the different campus constituen- 
cies — which would include day and even- 
ing full-time and part-time faculty, pro- 
fessional staff, administrators, confiden- 
tial secretaries, clerical and technical 
staff, maintenance and custodial staff and 
the student senate. 

The Council charter being considered 
would open membership to all employees 
of the college, no longer restricting par- 
ticipation to professionals and ad- 
ministrators. The only exception would 
be the college president, who would im- 
plement policies recommended by the 
Council. 

The creating of the All-College Council 
would be for the purpose of considering 
and recommending institutional policy 
and ongoing review of its 
implementation. 

Members of the master planning com- 
mittee say the charter reflects the growth 
and change of the college in recent years, 
and seeks to establish effective structures 
for input, discussion, consensus and par- 
ticipation in the evolution of the institu- 
tional mission as well as the creation of 
college-wide policies to fulfill that 
mission. 

They say the charter preserves and 
builds on the spirit of shared governance 
expressed in the original Council’s 
charter, at the same time recognizing the 


realities of collective bargaining by 


employees and the current status of stu- 
dent organizations.The All-College Coun- 
cil would advise on any college-wide 
policies, except those reserved to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The charter is designed to comple- 
ment, not replace nor compete with the 
regents, trustees, president, student 
senate, nor collective bargaining 
agreements. The president would retain 
the right of review and the ultimate 
responsibility of decisions. 


charter 


A coordinating committee would 
serve as a liaison for the Council and have 
full responsibility for the Council between 
its meetings. It would assist and advise 
individual committees, review the board 
of trustees agenda prior to each meeting 
of the trustees, advise the president on 
executive and operating policies before 
their adoption and before they would be 
presented to the trustees for action. A 


-non-administrative representative would 


attend the weekly staff conference of ad- 
ministrators as well as other significant 
management meetings dealing with 
policies. 

A student issues committee would 
study and make recommendations con- 
cerning areas of student life — including 
admissions, orientation, advising, reten- 
tion, classroom climate, gender issues, 
student morale, and student activities. 

An academic affairs committee would 
deal with recommendations regarding all 
areas of academic policy and standards, 
and all proposals for changes, additions 
and deletions to the curricula. 

A budget committee would make 
recommendations with respect to the 
allocation of funds within the approved 
budget of the college and be able to 
review the expenditure of all approved 
allotments of funds within past com- 
pleted operating budgets. 

A strategic planning committee would 
select each semester a number of major 
college-wide planning issues which 
deserve college-wide discussion, 
distributing information on these issues 
and conducting meetings for discussion 
after which the committee would make 
recommendations. 

These committees would replace the ex- 
isting committees of the Academic Coun- 

cil — executive steering, curriculum, 
budget and student academic affairs: The 
new organization would cover similar 
functions but update them to accom- 
modate the growth of the college since the 
Academic Council was formed. 
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Open house set 


Ernie Greenslade, director of 
public information, says that 
students will have the opportunity 
to make some money, get exposure 
for their oganization and have a lot 
of fun at the college’s second an- 
nual Sky’s the Limit pen Stas 
Saturday, May 21. 

“Last year over | 
6,000 people were 
on campus that 

‘day, and this year 
we hope to attract 
even more people 
with an expanded 
schedule of events, : 
including hot air 


and late afternoon, GREENSLADE 


demonstrations, an arts and crafts - 
fair, and musical performances 
throughout the day,’”’ Greenslade 
said. 

“We're looking for student 


and entertainment. For example, 
the Hispanic Cultural Club plans on 
selling traditional Hispanic foods 


give the day an international 
theme, so if your ideas reflect this, 
it will be even better.” 

If you would like to reserve 


Greenslade as soon as possible at 


Prof. Jane Caputi of the Universi- 
ty of New Mexico presented a lec- 
ture/slide show entitled “The Age 
of Sex Crime: Correlating Nuclear 
and Sexual Destruction” March 7. 
The event was part of the celebra- 
tion of Women’s Week. 

In her lecture, Caputi explored 
the interconnections that she 
believes exist in our culture betwen 
nuclear technology and sexuality. 

Caputi has a doctorate in 
American Culture from Bowling 
Green State University. She teaches 
popular culture and women’s 
studies at the University of New 
Mexico, and has published several 
books and numerous articles. 


Nurses pass 


John R. Dimitry, president of 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, has announced that all the 
members of the college’s practical 
nursing graduating class of 1987 
have passed the State Board Licen- 


| sure Examination. 


The state board ranked Northern 
Essex fourth out of the 22 schools 
represented in the testing. 

“We're very pleased with the 
high scores of our graduates,” said 
Diann Osgood, practical nursing 
program coordinator. “‘We have a 
high quality program and our suc- 
cess on the boards certainly proves 
it. ” 

The practical nursing program is 
a ten-month program designed to 
provide students with the skills 
needed to be a graduate practical 
nurse. 


Financial aid night 


Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege will hold a Financial Aid Infor- 
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Trust funds in jeopardy? 


Faculty union president promises watchful eye 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


aculty Union President Joseph 

Rizzo isn’t surprised that Frank 

T. Keefe, secretary of 

administration and finance, 
impounded college funds. 

“Tt is a political maneuver. The 
Dukakis administration is looking to 
revenue enhancement instead of increas- 
ed taxes,” Rizzo said. 

“The inappropriate timing isn’t a coin- 
cidence. It is set up to force the college 
presidents into the trust funds.’’ An 
estimated $12 million is tied up in trust 
funds in the community college system 
alone. 

While day division tuition payments 
are turned over to the state, student fees 
and payments, payments from bookstore 

.and cafeteria concessions, and profits 
from the division of continuing education 
(DCE) are maintained in trust funds to be 
used at the president’s discretion. 

Due to the recent scandals over illegal 
uses of trust funds at other state colleges, 
the legislature is becoming increasingly 
concerned. There is currently a momen- 
tum going in favor of taking the trust 
funds out of the control of the colleges 
and placing the funds into the general 
‘state budget. 

Rizzo said, “If presidents didn’t get 
carried away with the size of trust funds, 
we wouldn't be in this situation. This 
political momentum is leaving colleges, 
the students, and faculty in the middle of 
a political battle.” 

As for surviving the budgetary crunch, 
Rizzo said, “It ought not be a big pro- 
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If presidents didn’t get 
carried away with the size 
of trust funds, we wouldn't 
.be in this situation. This 
political momentum is 


leaving colleges, the 
students, and faculty in 
the middle of a political 
battle. 

— Joseph Rizzo 
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FACULTY UNION PRESIDENT Joseph Rizzo. 


blem. Whether the president will dip in- 
to the trust funds is the question.” 


Rizzo said if the college tries to 
“balance the crisis’”’ by tapping into the 
DCE trust fund, Jim Rice, the 
Massachusetts Community College Coun- 


cil president, is prepared to file an unfair 
labor practice. Salary negotiations for. 


DCE staff directly relate to the amount 


of money in the DCE funds. 

Rizzo is leery over where the cuts will 
be made. “The administration would 
rather lay off than dip into funds.” He 
claimed that for this fiscal year ending 
June 30, no cuts should be made in part- 
timers. 

“Keefe told all college presidents educa- 


. tional services cannot be cut,” Rizzo said. 


sion before releasing the information. 

The president did state that it is likely 
programs and courses scheduled to start 
in April and May will be cancelled. 

Dimitry said, ‘‘If Keefe does not free 
the money he may do irreparable harm to 
a number of institutions.’’ The president 
cited University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, where the initial freeze ties up 
$1.7 million. Cuts directly affect 03-salary 
money. The university’s impoundment 
totals approximately $6 million. 

In an appeal to Chancellor Jenifer, 


mation Night on Monday, March 
14, to help make the process of ap- 
plying for student financial 
assistance less complicated and 
frustrating for parents and 
students. 

Information will be provided on 
completing the financial aid form 
(FAF), which is the application for 
the Federal Pell Grant Program, 
the Massachusetts State Scholar- 
ship Program, and campus-based 
programs administered by Northern 
Essex. 

Detailed information also will be 
provided on changes in federal 
regulations affecting ‘“‘dependency”’ 
issues and the availability of 
Guaranteed Student Loans. There 
will also be a representative from 
the admissions office present to 
answer any questions regarding the 
admission process. 

For more information, call the 
Northern Essex Financial Aid Of- 
fice at (617) 374-3650. 


Exams offered 


Entrance examinations for 
NECC’s Practical Nursing Program 
were offered last week. 


Dimitry tried to make a case for 
“equalization.” The president said, ‘‘Nor- 
thern Essex is the second most efficient 
or the second most poorly funded school 
in the community college system in 
Massachusetts. 

“Some colleges get two times more per 
student, yet are asked for the same 
percentage.’’ Citing similar  cir- 
cumstances in a Michigan budgetary 
crisis, Dimitry stated ‘‘Financial equaliza- 
tion was achieved by taking the first 50 
percent from the higher funded schools 


Applications are currently being 
accepted for the 10-month program 
which requires 41 credits of nurs- 
ing, science, and psychology 
courses. 

According to Diann Osgood, coor- 
dinator of the program, “Job oppor- 
tunities for graduates of the pro- 
gram are many and varied due to 
the current shortage of nurses.” 

In addition to the 10-month prac- 
tical nursing program, Northern 
Essex offers a two-year registered 
nursing day program, a two and a 
half registered nursing evening pro- 
gram, and a 12-month option 
registered nursing program for 
licensed practical nurses. 

For more information on any of 
these programs, call the admissions 
office at 374-3600. 


Day trip featured 


Maple sugaring will be featured 
in a day trip offered this March by 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s Life-Long Learning Program. 

The group will head for the 
Woodbound Inn in Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire, Wednesday, March 23, for 
a day of maple sugaring. A 


| NECC funds are impounded — Continued from page 1 


and taking the second 50 percent equal- 
ly from all the schools.” 


Besides his appeal to Jenifer, Dimitry 
will be looking to Rep. Kevin Blanchette 
(D-Lawrence); Sen. Patricia McGovern 
(D-Lawrence), the chair of the ways and 
means committee; and Sen. Robert Buell 
(R-Boxford), member of the budget com- 
mittee, for assistance. 

In another related act, Keefe tied up 
between $70 million and $80 million of thé 
human services budget. 


demonstration, including tasting, 
will be followed by lunch and 
musical/comedy entertainment by 
Nora Lee Sysyn. Tickets are $30, 
including coach bus transportation 
from Northern Essex, luncheon, and 
entertainment. 

The Life-Long Learning Program 
at Northern Essex is a series of lec- 
tures, courses, and trips designed 
for older adults, but open to anyone 
who would like to participate. For 
more information, call the Life-Long 
Learning office at 374-3688. 


Activities office collects 
for Daffodil Days event 


The Student Activities office is 
taking orders for the American 
Cancer Society Daffodil Days. 

Deadline to order daffodils is 
March 11. One bunch of ten daf- 
fodils is $4. The flowers will be 
delivered to campus March 24 bet- 
ween 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. Make 
checks payable to the American 
Cancer Society. 


Place orders with Sue Smulski in 
the student activities office, F-113, 
in the student center. For more in- 
formation cali 374-3731. 
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Libana live at NECC 


Group to perform for Women’s Week 


By Melissa Perry 
Staff Reporter 


n Spain, the 10th century was a time 

when women sang with their hearts, 

not only during religious ceremonies, 

funerals and weddings, but also dur- 
ing everyday activities. 

Women were encouraged and expected 
to sing. Music enlivened daily tasks and 
served as a ritualized response to life’s 
events. 

This tradition is the inspiration for the 
13-women choral and dance ensemble, 
Libana, a Cambridge-based musical 
group which derives its name from a 10th 
century Moorish musician, poet and 
philosopher. 

In honor of Women’s Week, Libana will 
be performing live Wednesday, March 9, 
at the NECC gymnasium from 12 — 2 
p.m. as part of the special events from the 
Noontime Lecture Series. 

Praised for their outstanding perfor- 
mance of ethnic music and dance, they 
draw from traditions as diverse as those 
of the Mediterranean and the Celtic na- 
tions, the Balkans and the Middle East. 

Libana performs music which reflects 
women’s musical and cultural heritage, 
singing traditional songs about women’s 
lives and contemporary music written 
about and by women. 

In brilliant costume, Libana performs 
an array of instruments including violin, 
double bass, clarinet, flute, dumbek, ac- 
cordion and hammered dulcimer. 

The group’s artistic director, Susan 
Robbins, founded Libana in 1979 with the 
idea of “exploring and performing pieces 
which reflect women’s ancient and often 
undocumented musical heritage.” 

Robbins has taught voice privately in 
the Boston area for 12 years and has con- 
ducted vocal workshops in Boston and 
throughout New England. She also plays 
six different instruments in the group. 

How did these women learn to sing and 
play music that is rarely heard on radio, 
sold in record stores or even played in 
concert? They go to the source, said Rob- 
bins. Libana members have studied with 
people who still know and love traditional 
music: an Armenian who teaches in 
Boston, or a Persian family who lives in 
Somerville or an Israeli in Brookline. 


Authenticity is their goal and it shows 
in their dances ranging from the circle 
dance to the simple folk dances which 
capture the spirit of their music. 

Libana’s members possess a wide range 
of instrumental, vocal and dance skills. 
The imaginative programming and an 
eclectic repertoire create a distinctively 
textured and exciting performance. 

The group produces concerts each 
spring in the Boston area and performs 
throughout the year in New England. 
They have produced four recordings in- 
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TOM VARTABEDIAN, judge at the photo 
contest. 


cluding three cassette tapes and an LP, 
Handed Down, on the Spinning Record 
label. In addition to their recordings, they 
have published a songbook to accompany 
their most recent cassette release, A Cir- 
cle is Cast. 

The performance is sponsored by 
NECC President John R. Dimitry, the of- 
fice of the dean of academic affairs, the 
office of professional development, the 
division of humanities and communica- 
tions and the international studies 
committee. 
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LIBANA, a Cambridge-based musical group which derives its name from a tenth 
century Moorish musician, poet and philosopher, will perform at the NECC gym- 
nasium Wednesday, March 9, from noon to 2 p.m. in honor of Women’s Week. The 
event is also part of the special spring noontime series. Susan Robbins is artistic 
director and Laura Berkson is manager. 


Photo entries now accepted 


the contest is open to all Greater Haverhill residents 


Entries are now being accepted for the 
Greater Haverhill Photography Contest. 
This contest is sponsored by the 
Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce 
in observance of its 100th anniversary in 
conjunction with The Haverhill Gazette. 

The three age categories are: 
¢ grammar school through Grade 8 
e high school 
e college and adult. 

The contest runs through March 31 and 
is open to all residents of Greater 
Haverhill. 

Its theme is any person; place or thing 
which best describes the quality of life 
throughout Greater Haverhill. 


All entries will be displayed at the 
Chamber of Commerce Business-to- 
Business Exposition April 21 at the 
Cedardale Athletic Club, Ward Hill. Win- 
ners will be announced the week before. 

Entries may be either black-and-white 
or color; any size; and do not require 
mounting. 

Each entry must be the work of the 
original photographer and must bear the 
photographer’s name, address and 
telephone number on the back. Also the 
entrant’s age, category and school grade 
level must be indicated. 

All entries may be dropped off or mail- 
ed to: The Haverhill Gazette, 447 West 


Lowell Ave., or to the Chamber of Com- 
merce office, 87 Winter St. 


Members’ of the Gazette's 
photography department will serve as 
judges. They are Richard Harrington, 
Brian Gonyne, Tom Vartabedian and 
Katrina Faulkner. 


Prizes include a 35mm camera to the 
winner in each category; three second 
prizes of a $50 gift certificate to Hunkins 
Photo; three third prizes of a $25 gift cer- 
tificate to Hunkins Photo, and two 
honorable mention ribbons in each class. 
There is no entry fee or form. 

Courtesy Haverhill Gazette. ; 
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art subject 
of exhibit 


~ By Jim McPhail 
Staff Reporter 


hotographic 
presentation of Victorian art, can 
be seen in the gallery at Bentley 
Library through March 25. 
John Burrows, well-known expert in the 


field of Victorian art, spoke at the NECC 
gallery Thursday, March 3. His 


informative slide presentation, sponsored 


_ by the Life Long Learning program, 
complemented Photographic Intimacy 


nicely. 
Burrows, a graduate of the University 


of Virginia, has been interested in 


Victorian art for nearly 20 years, and now 


heads a company that restores 19th 
Ss century rooms and homes. : 


He went into ‘great detail about how 


boy much can be learned from the 


Bi a5 photographs of the Victorian era. An 


example of this is the movement of 
_ furniture in the room. 


Early in the 19th century, all furniture 
‘was expensive due to the fact it was 


handmade. Because of the high cost, 


le placed furniture against the walls 


_ mass production cutting the cost of 


prices, ‘homeowners gradually started — 


moving furniture to the middle of rooms 
as it still is today. Just by looking at the 
photographs, experts can tell 
approximately what time period the 
photo reflects. 

Many people think that Victorian art 
looks dull and gloomy. ‘“‘When these 
pictures were taken, the color photo was 
not yet invented,” Burrows said. “The 
beautiful red and greens that are missing 
is a shame.” 

Over the course of time, many homes 
have been destroyed and are now being 
restored by people like Burrows. “A big 
restoration process is going on today, 
especially in New England,” Burrows 
commented. 

The presentation Photographic 
Intimacy has been touring colleges and 
museums of New England for nearly a 
year now. The 135 portraits belong to the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiques. The presentation was 
brought to NECC by the New England 
Foundation of Arts through the efforts 
of gallery coordinator Arthur Signorelli. 


Photo display 


runs through 
end of month 


Intimacy, a- 


nere it was less likely to get damaged. _ 
In the 1830s, the mass production of 
- furniture became quite widespread. With — 


ving in the Victorian era 


19th Century 


A room with a view 


The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities photo 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE’S BENTLEY LIBRARY fetures an exhibit, “Photographic Intimacy: The Portraiture 
of Rooms, 1865-1900,” through March 25. The exhibit includes 135 vintage 19th century photographs of New England room 
interiors. Shown is the Library of the Gardner Brewer House, 29 Beacon St., Boston. 


Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s Bentley Library Gallery is 
featuring A Photographic Intimacy: 
The Portraiture of Rooms, 1865-1900 
from March 1 to March 25. 

The exhibit includes 135 vintage 
19th century photographs of New 
England room interiors. 

The pictures illustrate a wealth of 
information on Victorian decorative 
tastes and practices and reveal per- 
sonal and social values of the 


period. 

Both professional and amateur 
works are included in the exhibit, 
showing various approaches to 
room portraiture. Magnifying 
glasses will be available to aid in 
examining the fine details. 
Wallpaper and paint samples of the 
period will also be displayed. 

The exhibition was organized by 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities and the 


Photographic Resource Center, 
Boston, with the assistance of 
funds from New England Telephone 
through the New England Founda- 
tion for the Arts, a consortium of 
the six New England state arts 
agencies. 

Sunday hours for the gallery are 
1-5 p.m. For weekday gallery hours 
and more information, contact Ar- 
thur Signorelli, NECC’s facilities 
coordinator, at 374-3921. 


U-Lowell concert features noted viol 


The University of Lowell Center for the 
Performing and Visual Arts presents 
violin Virtuoso Benny Kim in concert on 
Thursday March 24, 8 p.m. 

A winner of the Young Concert Artists 
International Auditions in 1983, Kim 
made his New York debut recital at the 
92nd Street Y, opening their 1983-84 
Young Concert Artists Series. He made 


his Washington D.C. debut at the Ken- 
nedy Center that same season. 


Since then, Mr. Kim has performed as 
a concerto soloist with major orchestras 
including the St. Louis and Chicago Sym- 
phonies. He has also given concerts at col- 
leges throughout the United States and 
has participated in the Marlboro Music 


Festival, the Aspen Festival, and the 
Dubrovnik Festival in Yugoslavia. 

Kim will perform works by Schubert, 
Grieg, Stravinsky, De Falla, Kroll, and 
Von Paradis. He will be accompanied at 
the piano by Jaime Bolipata, also winner 
of the Young Concert Artists Interna- 
tional Auditions. 

The performance will take place in 


in virtuoso 


Durgin Hall on the University of Lowell’s 
South Campus at the corner of Pawtucket 
and Wilder Streets. The theatre is han- 
dicapped accessible. Free, lighted parking 
is nearby. Tickets are priced at $5 and $7. 


For more information or to order 
tickets by phone with Mastercard/Visa, 
call the Center at 459-0350. 


Special features 
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PROF. ROLAND KIMBALL 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


s there conflict of church and state 
when a minister runs for presidential 
office? 

Two Northern Essex professors 
with strong religious backgrounds, Dr. 
James Gustafson and Roland Kimball, 
were asked about the possible conflict. 

Pat Robertson and Jesse Jackson, both 
with religious affiliations, have received 
surprisingly strong support in the 
primaries. 

“People think religion is an issue in the 
campaign while it really isn’t,”’ 
son, associate pastor of Haverhill’s West 
Congregational church, said. He explain- 
ed away the conflict of interest charges 
by saying, ‘‘They are citizens and have 
the same rights as anyone.”’ 

The constitution guarantees the right 
to run for president to all citizens born in 
the United States. 

Kimball, who teaches and speaks at 
various churches throughout the coastal 
area, pointed out several similarities bet- 


Gustaf-. 


ls religion | 


an issue? 


Two ministers are running for President. Does 
this create a Constitutional conflict between 
church and state? Two Northern Essex pro- 
fessors offer different views. — 


ween Robertson and Jimmy Carter. 

Both are Southern born again 
evangelicals with strong business 
backgrounds. Carter operated a peanut 
farm and Robertson owns the Christian 
Broadcast Network. His son is now 
operating CBN while Robertson is 
campaigning. 

“He is a Bible believing Christian 
whose moral values appeal to a lot of 
voters,” Kimball said. 

Formerly a Baptist minister, Robertson 
has returned his ordination papers to the 
church. 

Robertson has said that no one should 
allow the church to dominate civil govern- 
ment. ‘‘If he were to be elected, he would 
continue to believe in God, but would 
govern everyone,’’ Kimball said. 

‘While I don’t support either man, I’m 
glad they’re running,’’ Gustafson said. 

The candidates are at opposite ends of 
the political spectrum. Robertson at- 
tracts conservative, middle class voters 
concerned with family values and oppos- 
ed to such practices as homosexuality and 
abortion. ‘He will try to emphasize 


Sete in the family and monet Kim- 
ball said 

Gustafson and Kimball agree that can- 
didates with high moral fiber will con- 
tinue to be popular. 

Jackson, also a Baptist, appeals to the 
blue collar liberals, not just the Black 
voters. Always controversial, he was 
quoted in a communist newspaper saying 
that capitalism is a bad form of govern- 
ment, said Kimball. 


His talks with PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat and Cuba’s Fidel Castro are well 
documented. Jackson has a long history 
of being morally liberal and politically 
liberal. He has been linked with several 
women through the years. ‘‘Mrs. Jackson 
has said that she has no control over his 
body and he has no control over hers,” 
Kimball said. 

Jackson has a strong showing in the 
Northeast and is expected to do well on 


“Super Tuesday” in the South. He has 


campaigned throughout Texas in mines, 
labor union meetings, as well as the tradi- 
tional black churches. 
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“He, too, will not let his faith get in the Be 


way of government,’ Kimball said. 
Gustafson added that if we continue to 
have economic problems, Jackson will 
look good. 


__ “A president becomes blind to his par- 
ticular religions when he takes office. The 


state must come first. Someone with 
strong religious convictions may have a 
hard time compromising, and politics re- 
quire compromise,” Gustafson said, while 
explaining the difference between religion 
and politics. 


“The religious community is the fun- 
damental basis for the constitution. 
Without it we would be a very different 
country,’’ Gustafson said. : 


John Kennedy’s campaign i in 1960 


was troubled by religious conflict — 
charges. Many people thought we would 


be reporting to the Pope, and not the a ; ae 


American public. | 
_ “It is true that Catholic priests can not 


~ become president, but that is areligious if 


restriction, not. eenstinony 4 Gustaf 


son said. 


Former Observer editor works at Tribune 


By Sue Innis 
Staff Reporter 


n my way to the Lawrence 

Eagle Tribune, I wondered what 

the atmosphere and 

surroundings would be like 
inside. I pictured a huge revolving globe 
placed in the lobby, just like the one at 
the Daily Planet in all of the Superman 
movies. 

But, as I entered the lobby, my image 
was shattered. There was no globe and I 
couldn’t find Clark Kent or Lois Lane. 
Instead, I saw Kathy Brown, the 
Tribune’s community service editor. 

Brown, a 1978 graduate of Northern 
Essex Community College, was named 
managing editor of the Observer in her 
second semester at NECC. It is unusual 
for a freshman to be given such a 
significant job and Brown was very 
surprised to receive such a promotion. “It 
was a lot of fun. We all had special beats 
and I got to work with the other students 
a lot,’ she said. 


While attending NECC, Brown 
participated in an internship program at 
the Haverhill Gazette. ‘‘That gave me 
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KATHY BROWN, Tribune reporter. 


enough experience to get this job at the 
Tribune,” she said: She is currently 
taking classes at the University of 
Massachusetts in Boston, working to 
earn her bachelor’s degree. ‘I hope to get 
it someday before I get too much older,’’ 
she joked. 


Her current duties at the Tribune 
include reporting and writing her stories, 
constantly dealing with the public and 
making sure that the paper covers all 
upcoming community events. 

Brown’s philosophy of reporting is that 
everyone is unique. ‘““No matter who you 
are, you're worth listening to,’’ she said. 
“If you talk about something that is 
exciting to your subject, then you'll get 
a good story.” 

She said her favorite assignment was 
a series of stories she wrote when she 
accompanied Boston’s Cardinal Bernard 
Law on his 11 day trip to the Vatican. 
Stories focused on the actual ceremony 
and process of becoming a cardinal. 

She wrote a different story each of the 
eleven days and had a wonderful time. “It 
was great, a lot of good stuff,’’ she said. 
“Law is a very personable man who 
knows how to treat the media.” 

Her least favorite stories were the 
budget articles she covered in North 
Andover. ‘“‘There were so many figures 
and statistics and they all had to be 
perfectly accurate,’ Brown said. 

Brown has worked at the Tribune for 
eight years. She recently took a two year 


hiatus from reporting because of a serious 
back ailment, which required some 
surgery and a lengthy recovery period. 

All of her time is not spent in the 
newsroom. Brown enjoys herb gardening, 
antiques (especially quilts), and loves to 
read. “I read anything,’’ she said. Emily 
Dickinson is her favorite poet and a 
favorite book is Thomas Wolfe’s Look 
Homeward Angel. 

She has been happily married for 25 
years to her husband Len. They have 
three daughters. Two of them, Jana and 
Alicia, are graduates of NECC. Andi, a 
member of the Knights’ softball team, 
will graduate from NECC this spring. 

She also has two grandchildren, Sean 
and Heidi, ‘‘the joys of my life.” . 

Brown is an avid baseball fan. She 
especially enjoys the Red Sox and Dwight 
Evans. Of Evans, she said, ‘‘He’s solid. 
He’s always there doing his thing. You 
can count on him.” Pitcher Roger 
Clemens is also a favorite. 

She is also very active in her church. 
She said religion is a part of her everyday 
life, along with spending time with family 
and friends. ‘‘It’s really important to me 
to be a good friend.”’ 


Kerouac, beat writer, subject of Thursday show 


Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s Life-Long Learning Program 
will feature a series of free Thursday 
afternoon programs in March, ranging 
from a musical comedy based on the 
life of Jack Kerouac to an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and how it af- 
fects us today. 

On Thursday, March 10, Connie 
Makris will share videotape highlights 
and songs from the 1987 musical pro- 
duction, Life is so Big. This musical 
comedy, co-written by Makris and 


Elena Bowman, focuses on the life of 
Jack Kerouac, the beatnik writer from 
Lowell. The program will begin at 2 
p.m. in the Bentley Library Conference 
Area at Northern Essex. 

John Guarino, NECC history pro- 
fessor, will present Conflict and 
Resolution: The Changing Meaning of 
the U.S. Constitution, Part 1, Thurs- 
day, March 24. The program will in- 
clude a brief historical overview of the 
United States Constitution and a 
discussion of modern interpretation of 


the Constitution, including topics such 
as mandatory drug testing, censor- 
ship, and abortion. The program will 
begin at 2 p.m. in the Bentley Library 
Conference Center. 


On Tuesday, March 29, from 10 a.m. 
to 12 p.m., NECC Professor William 
O’Rourke will present ‘‘Thoughts that 
Give me Comfort,” a workshop explor- 
ing spiritual and psychological reflec- 
tions on facing the ‘problems of daily 
life. 


ee 


Travel 


THE AFRICAN BLACK RHINO is one of many animals you may encounter on a safari. 
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KENYAN NATIVE on a plateau which rises 3,000 feet above sea level. 
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AFRICAN Grevy’s Zebra. 
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AFRICAN SAFARI! 
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SNOW-CAPPED Mt. Kilimanjaro is within sight here at 
Amboseli Lodge. 
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AFRICAN RETICULATED Giraffe. 


Kenyan wildlife tour enlightening 


By Jim McPhail 
Staff Reporter 


frica is a vast bushland. With its 

game reserves and abundant 

wildlife, it can leave a safari 

party exhausted yet enlightened 
from the experience. 

Tour groups leave a port city in Kenya, 
at 4 a.m. The drive to Tsavo West Na- 
tional Park is about 200 miles on mostly 
primitive dirt roads that lead to a plateau 
some 3,000 feet above sea level. 

The five hour drive up through the 
foothills leaves many fatigued, and shows 
outsiders the harsh reality of how difficult 
ground transportation can be in Africa. 

Kenya’s Lodge is a typical stopping 
point on this trip. A buffet style lunch is 
served and it tastes quite good to the 
tired traveler. Not only does this lodge 
have the modern conveniences such as 
electricity and running water, but it also 
boasts an oasis which attracts elephants, 
giraffes, zebras and many other kinds of 
animals. 

Animals roam wherever they please. It 
truly is an animal refuge. 

Guides lead an afternoon game drive 
where an enormous migration of zebras 
can be viewed. ‘‘About 25,000 zebras 


The animals roam wherever they want. The 
guide keeps a eye out for lion tracks. Hopes 


are high. 


have passed before us today as they head 
south in anticipation of the much needed 
rainy season,” one guide says. 

The animal everyone looks forward to 
seeing is the lion. Thanks to the keen eye 
of a guide who spots a lion’s tracks, hopes 
are high. 

Hopes turn to reality quickly as some- 
one sees a lion resting in the brush which 
provides excellent camouflage for him. In 
the safety of the safari van, the guide 
moves in for a closer look. The seeming- 
ly lifeless lion stares at the van as tourists 
click off pictures of the 250 pound cat. 

The king of the jungle seems harmless, 
but “Lions can change their behavior pat- 
terns in an instant. One second it lies 
helplessly in the brush, but the next it can 
pounce all over the van that we sit in,”’ 
the guide warns. 


As the early morning sun beats down 
on the dusty plains, snow-capped Mt. 
Kilimanjaro appears to be the only object 


on the horizon. The mountain stands by 
itself, rising from the plains and looking 
down on the low lands. At over 19,000 
feet, this volcanic mountain is three times 
the height of Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire. 


On the ride toward Kilimanjaro a tribe 
of Masai is spotted. Though they are 
mainly sheep and goat herders, tourists 
quickly learn they have other means of 
surviving. The chief of the tribe tells the 
guide in his native tongue, “‘For 75 shill- 
ings ($5) a person can look around the 
village and take pictures.” 


The Masai live in huts made from 
manure. These tribesmen sell their hand- 
made goods and the group quickly pur- 
chases spears, hatchets and unique 
jewelry found only in this part of the 
world. Selling goods and products to 
Western tourists is a necessity to these 
primitive people. 


The group later travels at the Amboseli 
Lodge, the place where Ernest Hem- 
ingway stayed when writing his novel, 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” An after- 
noon game drive is on the agenda after 
a quick lunch. 

On a river nearby there is a natural pool 
which serves as a meeting place for the 
hippopotamus. The hippo is a gigantic yet 
peaceful animal which seems at ease in 
the water. 

On the path that leads down to the 
river, baboons scurry along the trail 
curious as to why humans intrude their 
domain. Baboons vary in size from a doll- 
like five pounds to 75 pound males. 


Flatlands are the best place to search 
for the elusive rhinoceros. Cheetahs can 
also be found here. This member of the 
cat family can run up to speeds of 60-65 
miles per hour. 

As the sun sets and the safari rapidly 
comes to a close, the guide returns with 
the group to the Amboseli Lodge for din- 
ner. The next day everyone is glad to 
travel back to Mombassa after this 
adventure to a special region of the earth, 
one that has not been affected by modern 
technology. It is an area that may well be 
the same way well into the 21st century. 
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Signorelli is a political junkie 


NECC facilities coordinator is 
active Kennedy campaigner 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


tep into the public information 
office, located on the third floor 
of Bentley Library, on any given 
day of the week and become privy 
to the practical jokes of Arthur Signorelli, 
Northern Essex’s facilities coordinator. 
While others were busy sending inter- 
office memoranda, Signorelli and Marian 
Ragust, formerly a secretary in Dean 
Robert McDonald’s office, were engaged 
in sending inter-office jokes. Because of 
this game, Signorelli and Ragust were 
nicknamed ‘‘Rambo” and ‘‘Mambo.” 
Signorelli seldom allows an 
opportunity to tease his co-workers, Ernie 
Greenslade, director of public information 
and alumni relations, and Betty Ventura, 
secretary of research and public 
information, slip away. 


When asked the most difficult part of: 


his job he joked, “‘Working closely with 
Ernie on the open house. It’s pretty tough 
working with Ernie. She enjoys working 
with me more than I enjoy working with 
her.” 

A significant amount of Signorelli’s 
time is devoted to the Bentley Gallery, 
located on the main floor of the library. 
He is responsible for booking and 
coordinating exhibits for the gallery as 
well as contacting local groups, such as 
area high schools, which might be 
interested in gallery tours. 

He is enthusiastic about the current 
exhibit, A Photographic Intimacy: The 
Portraiture of Rooms 1865-1900. 
. Thursday, March 3, a gallery talk and 
reception with a lecture on Victorian 
interiors was co-sponsored with the Life 
Long Learning Program. Signorelli looks 
forward to more co-sponsored events. 

Another part of his job is booking and 
coordinating rooms for events for off- 
campus and on-campus groups. This was 
the major focus when he started five 
years ago in a part-time position. Over the 
years his job has changed to full-time and 
this aspect of it has lost its importance, 
he said. 

Signorelli, who is best described as a 
political junkie, has been campaigning for 
the Kennedy clan for 20 years. ‘‘I have 
been campaigning for the Kennedys since 
the sixth grade when I was going door- 
to-door for Bobby in 1968,” the Plaistow 
native stated. 

With a tone of sorrow in his voice, he 
reflected about June 1968 — the night of 
the California primary and Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy’s assassination. “I 
remember in the middle of the night, 
sneaking into the living room so my 
parents wouldn’t catch me and hearing 
the news,’’ Signorelli recalled. 

Since the first campaign with Bobby in 


1968, Signorelli has been actively 
campaigning for the Kennedys. He was 
with Senator Edward M. Kennedy during 
his 1976 campaign for re-election as well 
as his 1980 presidential bid. 

During the 1980 presidential campaign, 
Signorelli was the White Mountain 
Region college coordinator. At the time 
he was attending Plymouth State, where 
he earned his bachelor’s degree in political 
science and English. He quickly turned 
the apartment downstairs from his into 
a Kennedy headquarters. 

He also worked for Sargent Shriver, 
Eunice Kennedy Shriver’s husband, on 
his 1976 presidential campaign. 

“For three days, I had Maria Shriver 
in my car, a beat-up Toyota at the time 
that broke down every day. I remember 
thinking, ‘Oh, what an opportunity.’ ” 
The car didn’t have any trouble when 
Maria was campaigning with Signorelli in 
New Hampshire. The next day it did 
break down when he was with Bobby 
Shriver in the middle of nowhere. 

He will be an active participant in Sen. 


- Kennedy’s re-election campaign this year. 


His precise role is not clear at this time, 
but Signorelli is actively discussing the 
possibilities with Teddy Kennedy, Jr. 

When asked whether the senator will 
be facing some stiff competition this year, 
he replied, ‘‘Not unless we import some 
Republicans into the state. I prefer to see 
we don’t.” 

He also interned in Sen. Kennedy’s 
Boston office in 1976 and the New 
Hampshire Secretary of State’s office in 
1979. In Kennedy’s office he worked on 
the constituent services staff, handling 
inquiries regarding the social security 
office and the state department. 

In New Hampshire, he worked in 
Secretary of State Bill Gardner’s office on 
an intensive study of voter registration 
procedures across the state. He also 
assisted in the coordination of the 1980 
presidential primary candidate 
registration. 

A day that will always be remembered 
by Signorelli is his visit to the Kennedy 
compound in Hyannis during the summer 
of 1986. He was invited by special 
invitation at the time of Joe Kennedy’s 
Congressional campaign. 

“T toured Ethel and Bobby’s house. It 
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Arthur Signorelli. 


was neat going through it. It’s no 
different from any of ours, other than 
they have money stuffed in their 
mattresses. They even have pac man in 
the living room,” he joked. 

Signorelli’s interest in politics 
expanded into a hobby of collecting 
political campaign buttons. He has been 
collecting them for ten years and has 
friends picking the current ones up for 
him. He is proudest of his ‘Impeach 
Nixon’’ button and his Kennedy 
collection. He has a room in his home 
decorated entirely with Kennedy pictures 
and memorabilia which he refers to as his 
“Kennedy shrine.’ 

Signorelli’s other interests include snow 
shoeing and cross-country skiing. Last 
year he and his co-workers went cross- 
country skiing around Kenoza Lake. 
Asked if he had any pictures of the 
excursion, Signorelli responded, ‘No. 
Just the one ingrained in my mind of 
Betty Ventura falling, but her hair held 
up. She reminds me of Miss Yvonne on 
Pee Wee Herman. She has the highest 
hair I’ve ever seen.” 
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He modestly admitted to being a 
talented cook, calling the skill a necessity. 
Regarding his practice of cooking lunch 
for his co-workers, Signorelli claimed, 
“T’m here at their beck and call.” 

Signorelli recently finished remodeling 
his beach house after nearly five years of 
work with the help of his dad and a best 
friend. Because each of them had their 
own distinct ideas concerning the 
remodeling, they worked on separate 
rooms. Consequently, the house reflects 
the personalities of the three different 
men. Over the years his Salisbury Beach 
residence has become the setting for 
many farewell parties for staff leaving 
NECC. 

Signorelli’s future career goals are 
varied. He sees himself working in an 
office of a senator or representative, 
opening a meeting planning and 
consulting business, or remaining in the 
academic world as a director of student 
activities. 

He is currently doing further study at 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston, 
in American Studies. 


Prof. Spinney teaches g 
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By Kris McGlinchey 
Staff Reporter 


f one were to ask Ed Spinney the 

question ‘“‘What have you done to 

help better your community?” there 

had better be a chair nearby and plen- 
ty of spare time to listen to the list of ef- 
forts he has made. 

Spinney, an associate professor in the 
department of natural science, has been 
teaching math, meterology and geology 
at Northern Essex since 1971. He also 
has recently introduced a new short 
course entitled ‘‘Glacial History of the 
Merrimack Valley.” 

In addition to helping his students 
prepare for their degrees, he contributes 
much of his time to the cause of energy 
conservation. 


As chairman of NECC’s Energy Con- 
servation Committee, Spinney has helped 
to make several recommendations in- 
dicating ways the public can save energy 
and come to face the seriousness of this 
problem. 

Since taking over as chairman, he said, 
“The administration has been active in 
securing grant money. to help improve 
energy conservation at the college.’’ He 
also feels the committee has made some 
progress in making people more energy 
conscious. 

Along with his deep concern about 
energy conservation, Spinney serves as 
a member of the Kingston, N.H. Conser- 


vation Commission, this group deals with’ 


problems in such areas as: 
e solid waste disposal 
e aquifer protection 


lacial history course 


© septic systems 

e gravel pits 

e individual wells 

e future water supplies for the town. 

He also does his part for the environ- 
ment as a member of the Waste Commit- 
tee in Kingston and Newton, N.H. This 
group strives to alleviate the problems 
dealing with hazardous waste. 

“Our society has been polluting the en- 
vironment at a faster rate than any other, 
without giving enough thought to the 
consequences we will face in the fabs, 
We have to take measures to turn this 
thinking around,” he said. 

Like a gypsy who warns of a dark 
future by reading a palm, Spinney warns 
that a dark future may face America, 


unless it takes action to resolve its pro- 


blems now. 
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Joan Driscoll is 
bean counter for 
student fees 


Michael LeBoeuf photo 
JOAN DRISCOLL, bookkeeper for stu- 
dent activities, checks with Observer ad- 
viser about purchase order number for 
new filing cabinet. She has kept track 
of student monies since 1971. © 
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Mother of six 


Activities bookkeeper is 
NECC business graduate 


By Deborah King 
Staff Reporter 


hen Joan Driscoll began her 

job as student activities 

bookkeeper in 1971, she never 

thought she’d be graduating 
ten years later with an associate’s degree 
in business administration. 

Although she enjoys her job, Driscoll 
maintains the philosophy that her fami- 
ly comes first. ‘I’m not a career girl, but 
I have enjoyed this job, the kids on cam- 
pus and the college atmosphere,’ she 
said. 

Driscoll began taking classes during 
her work day, arranging them to fit her 
schedule. 

Enrolling in the accelerated continuing 
education program, she was able to com- 
plete a semester’s worth of work in eight 
weeks. ‘‘I met a lot of really nice people, 
while I was in classes,’’she said. 

Unlike most people, Driscoll did not 
leave her job after her graduation to pur- 
sue a different career. She explained that 
she earned her degree for her own per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Driscoll’s courses in accounting have 

served her well. After her husband, John, 
started an industrial cleaning business, 
Driscoll became his bookkeeper. Each 
week she works in her home to process 
payroll checks and keeps the books for his 
firm, J & F Cleaning Co. 
Driscoll was in an unusual situation 
when she was in the day division. One of 
her daughters was in school at the same 
time. ‘‘My daughter felt funny about call- 
ing me ‘ma’ in school, so she took me 
aside and asked if she could call me Joan 
in school. It was really funny.” 

Driscoll is the mother of six children, 
ranging in ages 23-33. She has been mar- 
ried for 34 years and resides in Haverhill. 

In her spare time, Driscoll has just 


begun taking piano lessons. ‘I have a 
great teacher, and I love it!’’ she said. 
Now that her children have grown up, 
Driscoll is busy catching up with the rest 
of the world. She is planning her next trip 
to St. Martin, in May. ‘‘I have been do- 
ing a lot of traveling.” In 1985, she and 
her husband went to Hawaii, and last 
summer they traveled to the British Isles, 
which turned out to be a very special trip. 
In the Isles, Driscoll’s husband was 
reunited with two first cousins from 
Ireland. ‘It was great, especially since 
my husband has no relatives left here. We 
still keep in touch with them,” she said. 
‘When retired I’ll go back to school. 
I’ve always wanted a bachelor’s degree.” 


Rowse talks on respiratory therapy 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


hristopher Rowse, coordinator 

of NECC’s respiratory therapy 

program, came to Northern 

Essex in September, 1981, after 
working part-time at the University of 
Lowell. 

He attended North Shore Community 
College where he majored in liberal arts, 
then earned his bachelor’s degree in 
biology at Adams State College in 
Colorado. 

Rowse completed his master’s degree 
in exercise science at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. He is now a 
registered respiratory therapist. 

The program is accredited and was 
started in 1971. The job outlook is very 
good and starting salaries for this field 
range from approximately $18,000 to 
$20,000 a year. 

“We train people to care for patients 
with respiratory disorders and the use of 
specialized respiratory therapy equip- 


ment,” Rowse said about the training in 
the program. 

“The types of equipment students learn 
to use are respirators (in the profession 
known as ventilators), pulmonary func- 
tion testing machines, blood gas 
analyzers, and various other oxygen 
devices. 

“Respiratory therapists are assigned to 
work in all different areas of the hospital, 
including the intensive care unit, 
emergency room, and to do general floor 
work,”’ Rowse said. 

Students now enrolled in this program 
are being taught to work in hospitals by 
starting out with clinical rotations. 

The program also helps to place 
students in jobs. However, there are 
many openings in this field so most 
students have no problem finding jobs on 
their own, Rowse said. 

He said there are two levels in 
respiratory therapy technology. Students 
may enroll in a one-year certificate pro- 
gram or a two year associate degree 
program. 


Coordinator 


CHRIS ROWSE directs NECC’s respiratory therapy program. 
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NECC poll has some surprises 


Duke’s a winner, 
Jesse closes in; 
Bush, Dole tie 


A recent NECC voter survey reveals 
surprising voter trends among faculty 
and students. 

In the Democratic faculty poll, Gov. 
Michael S. Dukakis just squeaked by 
Jesse Jackson with 47 percent of the vote. 
In the governor’s home state, a sounder 
victory would have been expected. Paul 
Simon trailed behind Jackson’s 44 per- 
cent with 9 percent of the vote. 

The student body delivered a stronger 
victory to Dukakis with a captivating 53 
percent of the vote. Following behind was 
Jackson with 22 percent and Richard 
Gephardt trailing with a dismal 14 
percent. 

The poll was conducted to give the 
Observer a sense of where the candidates 
stand in the campus community. 

According to an Observer random 


How the numbers stack up 


FACULTY 


Democrat 


Republican 2 11% 


STUDENT 


Democrat 


Republican : 


survey of the student body, Republican 
candidates George Bush and Robert Dole 
are neck and neck heading into Super 
Tuesday. The student responses placed 
the two candidates with 44 percent of the 
vote each. Pat Robertson has a small 


File photo 
SYLVIA HALLSWORTH, director of registered nursing program at NECC. 


following among the student body, tak- 
ing a 7 percent share of the vote. 

The faculty responses were disappoin- 
ting. With only four Republican faculty 
members voting, Bush received 75 per- 
cent and Jack F. Kemp claimed the other 


By Heidi Lambert 
Staff Reporter 


Sylvia Hallsworth, director of the 
registered nursing program at Northern 
Essex, opposes the bill proposed by the 
Massachusetts Nurses Association 
(MNA) to make a bachelor degree man- 
datory for registered nurses. 

“It should be left up to the individual 
to go for higher education once the basic 
minimal practice is acquired,’’ Hallsworth 
said, explaining that until there is a clear 
job definitive established for all present 
levels of nursing, there will be great con- 
fusion in the nursing field. 

A debate between the MNA and the 
Massachusetts Organization for Ad- 
vancement of Associate Degree Nursing 
will take place March 9 at the State 
House in Boston. 

According to Hallsworth, there is more 
than one reason to oppose the bill. The 
timing is very bad because of the critical 
shortage of nurses already in existence. 
The latest statistics from the 
Massachusetts Board of Registration in 
Nursing shows the following: 

Bachelor program nurses — 3,988 
Associate degree program nurses — 
4,080 

(1 Diploma program nurses — 2,389 
(] Practical nurse program nurses — 
3,119 


25 percent. 
The results follow: 


FACULTY 


Democrats 


Michael Dukakis — AT%_ 
Jesse Jackson - 44% 
Paul Simon 259% 
Republicans 
George Bush 75% 
Jack F. Kemp 25% 
STUDENTS 
Democrats ne 
Michael Dukakis 53% 
Jesse Jackson 22% 
Richard Gephardt 14% 
Gary Hart ata 
Paul Simon : 4% ; 
Albert Gore, Jr. Be dy oan 
Republicans 
George Bush 44% 
Robert Dole 4% . 
Pat Robertson 7% “s 
Jack F. Kemp Ot aes 


The figures show that if the bill passes 
and licensed practical nurse programs, as 
well as hospital based nursing programs 
are terminated, 5,508 would be eliminated 
from the work force. 

Hallsworth pointed out there are not 
enough institutions to educate bachelor 
degree nurses only. Additionally, the cost 
of a four year college degree is much 
higher than the cost of a two year 
associate’s degree. 

She said if present licensed practical 
nurses are grandfathered into the nurse 
associate level without the proper educa- 
tion, minimal competent nursing care is 
not assured. 


Health services office educates NECC students 


By Janeen Surette 
Staff Reporter 


New this semester at the health ser- 
vices office, student center, is Judie 
Sullivan, R.N. intern. 

She will be serving a seven-week prac- 
ticum to fulfill requirements for her 
bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Lowell. 

She is assisting Pat Kepschull, R.N. 
director, in educating the campus com- 
munity about health concerns. Today, 
March 8, she will be conducting a 
workshop on the hazards of second-hand 
smoke at Carl Beal’s class on Foundation 
of Health and Fitness. She will show a 15 
minute film from the Lung Association, 
and demonstrate a carbon monoxide 
analyzer from the Cancer Society. The 


analyzer will tell the levels of carbon 
monoxide in smokers and in nonsmokers. 
Sullivan said, ‘‘To get people to quit 
smoking , non-smokers have to demand 
their rights. They have to make it harder 
for people to smoke.”’ 
Sullivan also is present each Friday at 


a table next to the cafeteria dining room 
where she distributes flyers with health 
information. 

Staffing the distribution table Mon- 
days and Wednesdays is Kepschull who 
said, “It is necessary to advertise to let 
people know the health service is here.” 
Kepschull goes to the students as much 
as possible with filmstrips and 
workshops. “I feel committed to the 
students because they pay the activity 
fees and should take advantage of our ser- 
vices,”’ she added. 

Students can walk in at the health ser- 
vices office Monday through Friday, 8 — 
4. Dr. George Pentoliros, staff physician, 
is present Wednesdays 10 — 11:30 a.m. 
Karen Letourneau, R.N. F.N.P., a nurse 
practitioner, is there Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 9 — 3. She is a graduate 


of the University of Lowell, and received 
her practictioner’s degree from the 
University of Connecticut. She recently 
worked at Bentley College health service 


department, and has been a practitioner 


for Visiting Nurse in Lawrence. 

As a practitioner, Letourneau is per- 
mitted to prescribe medication, perform 
Pap smears, and dispense birth control 
devices. Her main focus is on women’s 
health. 

She is at Northern Essex to counsel 
anyone with questions about breast 
cancer, birth control, pregnancy testing, 
abortion, and sexually transmitted 
diseases. 

For more information about health ser- 
vices, stop at room 112, below the 
cafeteria, or call 374-3770 for an 
appointment. 
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NECC profiles 


Linda Comeau 


This “dynamo” wears many hats 


By Karen Bradway 
Staff Reporter 


tudents filter in and out of her 
office. The phone rings 
constantly. Linda Comeau is in 
turn, helpful, firm, and flexible. 

“Normally, we have a secretary here, 
and it’s not this hectic,’”’ she explains. 

Comeau is staff assistant, counselor, 
and interpreter for the Office for Students 
with Disabilities (OSD), a part-time 
position she has held for the past five 
years. ; 

When Comeau, a Plaistow, N.H. native, 
applied for the position in 1983, it entailed 
25 hours of work per week, which was 
mainly secretarial in content. “I was 
pleased to join the staff here at NECC,”’ 
Comeau said. 

Within a month of her employment, 
however, Comeau discovered she was 
pregnant. She hoped her pregnancy 
would not detract from her performance 
at the OSD. : 

It didn’t. Under the soft brown curls 
and quiet manner, Comeau is a 
powerhouse. 

In addition to her many roles at the 
OSD, Comeau has been active as adviser 
to the Social Club, which she and Peter 
Flynn, teacher in the behavioral sciences 
department, helped organize. 

“The club serves a real need. It’s a place 
where students can come and feel 
comfortable. It’s like a family. We're a 
tight group,’’ Comeau said. 

Recently, the 30 or so members saved 
enough money through fund-raising 
activities to donate shampoo, toothpaste, 
and other necessities to Emmaus House, 


a shelter for the homeless in Haverhill. 


The club has also obtained a ‘‘wish list”’ 
from Emmaus House, and is currently 
working to make some of those wishes 
come true. 

The bulk of Comeau’s time, however, is 
spent coordinating the notetaking 
services for the disabled. ‘‘It’s a lot of 
work and it is not an easy task,” she said. 
“There are 50 notetakers, and there’s a 
lot of training and scheduling involved.”’ 

Comeau’s afternoons are spent 
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PROF. JIM GUSTAFSON. 


Prof. Jim Gustafson: 


interpreting. After graduating as a liberal 
arts major from NECC, Comeau obtained 
her bachelor’s degree in social science 
from Salem State College, then returned 
to NECC in 1983, where she completed 
the Interpreter Training Program. 


By Tom Muniz 
Staff Reporter 


orking as a teacher, preacher, 
maple syrup harvester, and a 
missionary seems like enough 
for four lifetimes, let alone 
one. It’s not for Jim Gustafson, NECC 
philosophy professor, however. 

Gustafson who is a part-time preacher 
in Haverhill, has travelled to Central 
America to do missionary work for the 
poor. There he has helped restore fallen 
houses, collapsed roofs, and has perform- 
ed other charitable works. 

“The most surprising thing I’ve learn- 
ed is that, despite their poverty, they are 
a happy and spiritual people.”’ 

Although these people face such hard- 
ships as not having food to eat, clothes 


Fred Samia photo 
LINDA COMEAU, staff assistant, counselor, and interpreter for the Office for 
Students with Disabilities. 


During her years as a student, Comeau 
worked as a waitress and youth 
counselor. She enjoyed both jobs. ‘I 
always knew I wanted to work with 
people,’’ she said. 

“it’s really not so much formal 


counseling as it is at the moment, one-on- 
one assistance,” she said. 

When questioned about how she spends 
her spare time, she looked a little blank. 
“T like cross-country skiing and camping, 
and spending time with my family. I like 
going to the Stoneham Zoo,”’ she said. 

She paused for a moment and reached 
back to the days before career and 
children. ‘At one time I really enjoyed 
weaving. I took lessons from an 80 year 
old woman and I made some really nice 
things. I’d like to get back to that 
sometime.”’ 

The weaving, though, will probably 
have to wait awhile. Comeau’s future 
plans include a master’s degree in social 


‘ work from Salem State and a career in the 


human services field. : 

Comeau is hesitant when questioned 
about whether NECC is a part of those 
plans. ‘‘It would depend on what happens 
with the position. They just keep telling 
me to do what I can with the hours I 
have. It’s really frustrating,” she said, 
referring to the fact that hers is still a 
part-time position. 

“It’s a great job and I love it. I enjoy 
working with the students and staff. I 
like wearing many hats, but the position 
has definitely grown.” 


Preacher, missionary and philosopher 
tries to make the world a better place 


to wear or such luxuries as plumbing, 
electricity and medicines, their attitude 
remains unflappable, according to 
Gustafson. 

“They have a strong belief in God. And 
although they are considered impoverish- 
ed, they seem to be happier than some of 
middle-class America, myself included!”’ 

“T’ve learned innumerable things from 
these visits, and always come back 
uplifted and enlightened,” he said. 

Another part of Gustafson’s life is a 
288 acre tree farm he owns in Chester, 
Vermont. On this land, he harvests syrup 
from the many maple trees. 

“From each tree we gather two gallons 
of sap. It is then boiled down so that any 
existing water is reduced, which leaves us 
with about one to two quarts of sweet 
maple syrup.” 


The syrup is then bottled and given to 
family and friends of the Gustafsons. 

“We usually end up with enough syrup 
to sell to the public, but it is hardly pro- 
fitable for us especially when you take in- 
to consideration the time and labor we 
put into it,” he said. 


The Gustafson family finds the activi- 
ty very therapuetic. “‘I find it very relax- 
ing. It gives me a chance to get outside 
and leave the professional side of my life 
behind me for a while.” 


“Tt also gives me time to spend with my 
family, as they help me with the syrup 
harvesting.”’ 

Gustafson said he will continue in his 
varied works for years to come, and hopes 
to share his experiences with his 
students. 


Honeywell to sponsor sixth annual Futurist Awards Competition 


If you are a full-time college student 
and know something about today’s 
technology — transport yourself 25 years 
into the future and write an essay on 
what you will find. 

Honeywell’s sixth annual Futurist 
Awards Competition, an essay contest, 
asks students to predict technology ad- 
vancements they forsee by the year 2013. 
This year’s contest will offer ten winners 
$3,000 each. 

In addition, all entrants will receive a 
Futurist Awards Competition poster 


designed by French artist Jean Michael 
Folon. 

Last year, 757 students, representing 
324 colleges and universities in 47 states, 
entered the competition. The ten winners 
predicted that in the year 2012, planes 
will fly from Minnesota to Australia in 
less than two hours, space will be a 
popular vacation spot, electricity will be 
produced by fusion reactors and com- 
puters will understand spoken language. 

The 1988 contest is open to all full-time 
undergraduate or graduate students at 


any accredited U.S. college or university. 
Students are asked to devote the first half 
of the 2,000-word essay to one of the 
following areas: 


° aircraft capabilities * control systems 
for commercial buildings ¢ control 
systems for homes ° industrial automa- 
tion and control, and ¢ microelectronic 
devices. The second part of the essay 
should reflect the societal impact of the 
predicted changes. 

Completed essays must be postmarked 


no later than March 18, 1988. Essays will 
be judged on the basis of creativity, 
technical understanding, feasibility and 
clarity of expression. Winners will be 
notified by April 22 and will be flown to 
Minneapolis later that month for the 
awards ceremonies. 


To obtain registration information 
write: Honeywell Futurist Awards Com- 
petition, Box 524, Minneapolis, MN 
55440 or call toll free 1-800-328-5111, ex- 
tension 1581. 
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Evangelical 


Preacher Pat eyes 


ould Marion G. ‘‘Pat”’ 
Robertson actually become 
the next president? Until 
Iowa, political experts never 
really took his candidacy seriously. 

In 1980, Ronald Reagan wasn’t 
taken seriously either. The former ac- 
tor captured the Republican nomina- 
tion with no more than 8 million 
votes. 

Robertson’s political base is 
estimated at being 20 million 
Republican evangelical voters. The 
possibilities of the former preacher 
capitalizing on this base, along with 
the increasing number of evangelical 
Democrats changing parties for the 
primary is frightening. 

Robertson’s surprise second-place 
victory over Vice-President George 
Bush in New Hampshire added 
steam to the former preacher’s cam- 
paign. This victory has placed 
Robertson under closer scrutiny by 
the press corps. Robertson isn’t us- 
ed to being held accountable for 
statements as a preacher, an accoun- 
tability he will have to get used to as 
a politician. 

On Super Tuesday, today, the next 
major battle, the focus turns to the 
Southern Bible Belt where the former 
television evangelists is expected to 


politics 
hite House 


fare well, Robertson has been stum- 
ping all over the 20 plus super Tues- 


day states. 
Following the statements of the 
former ‘‘700 Club’ host is like 


reading the transcript to H.G. Well’s 
“War of the Worlds.”’ The difference 
is Wells was never a presidential can- 
didate and much more entertaining. 

Martians aren’t landing — , it’s the 
communists. The former faith healer 
claims that there are Soviet nuclear 
warheads based in Cuba, a claim he 
can’t substantiate and the current 
administration denies. 

Robertson also is not willing to 
negotiate with the Soviets until they 
pull out of Afghanistan and allow the 
Jewish emigrees to leave. Refusing to 
sit down with an open mind at a 
negotiation table with the Soviet 
leadership is obviously a detriment 
for any potential president. 

Robertson also claims that last 
year his Christian Broadcating Net- 
work knew the whereabouts of the 
hostages’ in Lebanon. The Reagan 
administration’s response to the 
claim is that it was unfortunate 
Robertson and his colleagues at CBN 
had not informed the Reagan ad- 
ministration of the hostages’ loca- 
tion. Reagan has referred to the 


statements as “very strange.’’ Very 
strange indeed. 


Some of Robertson’s other incredi- 
ble statements include: 
e An unnamed authority states that 
Aids is transmittable through saliva 
and mosquito bites. 
¢ Bush is responsible for the release 


RE Tacks “69 4 


of incriminating evidence against — 
Jimmy Swaggart, the latest 
televangelist to succumb because of — 
a sex scandal. 
e Abortion should be illegal for both 
economical and religious reasons. 
Clearly the man’s positions are col- 
ored by his televangelical religious 
background. 


Question: Whom will you vote for in the presidential primary? 


Tom Dolan, liberal arts, Andover: “‘ 
don’t really know who I'll vote for, 
but | do know it will be a Democrat.” 


Dan Cohen, liberal arts, Groveland: 
“Dukakis — because he has strong 
managerial skills and ties with the 
Kennedy School of Government. He 
will regulate some of the fundamen- 
tal problems in the economic struc- 
ture of the country.” 


Frank Peabody, communications, 
Chelmsford: “‘I’ll probably vote for 
Dukakis because he’s from our state. 
He has done a decent job of being 
governor.” 


Peter Freedman, liberal arts, 
Haverhill: ‘Mike Dukakis, because 
he’s done such a good job for 
Massachusetts. He shows a lot of 
potential compared to the other can- - 
didates. He is also the best 
qualified.” 


Diane Wright, business transfer, 
Newburyport: “‘That’s tough — | don’t 
want a Republican for president 
because the Republican party seems 
to be for big business more than for 
the smaller businesses and people of 
the country. 

| like Dukakis because he has done 
a lot for people in trouble. | like that 
idea, although I’m not too sure of his 
tax policies.” 


Judithann Zabriskie, executive 
secretary, Newburyport: “I like 
Dukakis, but | also like Richard 
Gephardt and Albert Gore. When it 
somes right down to it, | will vote for 
Dukakis because he has helped to 
keep Massachusetts stable.” 


Cheryl Nelson, business manage- 
ment, Amesbury: “‘I think | will vote 
for the Duke because he’s from 
Massachusetts, and he believes in 
furloughs for prisoners. He has done 
a lot for Massachusetts and has car- 
ried the state pretty well. He’s in 
control.” 


By Darlene Beal 
Associate Editor 


Gail Stuart, library reference assis- 
tant, Kittery, Maine: ‘Jesse Jackson 
is the most liberal and most compas- 
sionate candidate. He’s not afraid to 
speak out on the issues. Jackson ,is 
like the conscience of the party.” 


Photos by Sharon Noone 
Photo Editor 
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Why am I not supporting the 
Massachusetts Majority by voting for 
Governor Michael S. Dukakis? There are 
numerous reasons, but in a recent debate 
the governor hit the nail on the head dur- 
ing a cross-exchange of words with Con- 
gressman Richard Gephardt. 

“T am not running around the country 
beating up the establishment,’’ Dukakis 
said, as he battled with Gephardt over the 
Congressman’s practice of accepting con- 
tributions from Political Action Commit- 
tees (PACS). He revealed more about 
himself in that one sentence than he has 
on the entire campaign trail. 

I have a problem with a candidate who 
doesn’t believe in bucking the establish- 
ment — that by virtue of hefty campaign 
contributions, big businessmen and the 
other power brokers in this nation earn 
the right to go unchallenged. 5 

With that line of thought, accepting 
campaign contributions can be equated 
with selling one’s soul to the devil. Cer- 
tainly, with all the cash the Dukakis camp 
has raised the governor must be indebted 
to a lot of devils. 


If the man is ever elected president, he 


will be so busy paying off his devils that 
he will not have time to represent the 
American people. 

lf Gephardt is comfortable with 
“beating up the establishment”’ while ac- 
cepting its money, then more power to 
‘him. The Congressman doesn’t believe 
campaign contributions buy an individual 


anything more than the right to be heard, 


a right they already have. I can respect 


The 
Duke 


Why not support the presidential bid of Gov. 

Michael Dukakis? There are a lot of reasons, but 

the best one became perfectly clear during a recent 
debate. 


a person who can stick with that position. 

I cannot join the Massachusetts Ma- 
jority in its blind faith parochialism. I 
cannot condone the reasoning that 
because a candidate is from our region he 
will bring tremendous benefits to our 
state. 

Let’s be realistic. Dukakis, the 
presidential candidate, has spoken out 
against the nuclear arms race. Will he ac- 
tually call for a halt in production of some 
defense systems? If that were to happen, 
the Massachusetts economy would be 
reeling from the side-effects. 

Dukakis, the governor, has benefitted 
from a defense based economy. 
Massachusetts is one of the top five 
states for defense contractors in the na- 
tion. Now, do we really believe that he is 
serious in his opposition to nuclear arms? 

I don’t believe the Massachusetts 


Miracle really exists except as an elitist 
Beacon Hill group that has excluded a 
vast number of people leaving them 
behind in the dust. I prefer to call it the 
Massachusetts Mirage, the greatest pro- 
paganda tool the governor has, courtesy 
of President Ronald Reagan. 

Under the Dukakis administration and 
his Massachusetts Miracle, the state can 
hang its head low because: 


e Murderers and rapists are allowed to 
roam the streets virtually unchecked. In 
a state that believes every convicted 
criminal will be rehabilitated and even- 
tually see the light of day, programs such 
as the furlough program and prison work 
release program are used as the testing 
ground. Unfortunately, the side effect of 
such a system is that the victims are not 
protected from the criminals with quite 
the opposite being true. 

e The Mental Health system is suffering 
from overcrowded conditions and 
mismanagement. The death of Anne 
Houghton, a patient at Danvers State 
Hospital brought attention to this pro- 
blem once again. Nearly three months 
have passed since her death and many 
questions remain unanswered — such as 
whether she was refused medical treat- 
ment and why a search was not held upon 
the immediate discovery of her absence. 
e The number of homeless people and 
children going to sleep at night hungry 
is rapidly increasing, while the governor 
boasts of a Massachusetts Miracle. It is 
obvious that this miracle has left the 
homeless and hungry children in the dark. 
This Massachusetts Miracle resembles 
the immigrants coming to America 
believing the streets are lined with gold. 
The streets of Massachusetts are lined 
with the homeless, not with gold. 

e The latest turn of events finds the 
governor out of state campaigning while 
his top fiscal officer has acted on a pro- 


jected $252 million gap in the current 


fiscal budget by freezing funds already 
allocated. The amounts measure between 
$70 and 80 million from human services 
and $22.5 million from the state and com- 
munity college system. 

| find it hard to believe in the 
Massachusetts Miracle or the 
Massachusetts Majority and will be do- 
ing my part on Super Tuesday by voic- 
ing my malcontent and not voting for 
Dukakis in the Democratic primary. 


Women’s equality issue far from resolved 


By Lisa Forrest 
Staff Reporter 


Postman? Postwoman? Postper- 
son? What exactly do you call that 
person who delivers your mail? 
With 52 percent of mothers in the 
work force today, it may be hard to 
make that generalization. 

“We've come a long way baby” 
may be true of cigarettes, but is it 
true in the executive world? “Pay 
for full time women clerical workers 
is extremely low,” said Karen 
Nussbaum, executive director of 9 
working women. 

“Tt averages just over $11,000 a 
year for women, as compared with 
male clerical workers who earn 
$17,000,” she said, referring to in- 
formation from the magazine ‘“‘In 
Women’s Work, the Housewife Past 
and Present.” 


Today’s grandmother remembers 
cooking breakfast for her husband 
and children, seeing them off to 
school or work, spending the rest of 
the day cleaning, and cooking the 
family dinner. 


Children of this grandmother may 
very likely be seen rushing off to 
work because their baby-sitter ar- 
rived late. The sitter is now the per- 
son who will feed the kids and clean 
the house. 


In Haverhill, a person employed 
to feed the kids breakfast, lunch 
and do light housework as well as 
routine shopping costs anywhere 
from $200 to $450 per week. 

An alternative to this approach. is 
daycare. Of these there are several 
types. At pre-school you drop your 
child off in the morning and he/she 
participates in educational play and 


has a snack. After work, the child 
is picked up. This type of day care 
costs from $60 to $180 per week. 
The hours are usually restricted to 
9-5. 

Some companies may offer on-site 
daycare for their employees. This is 
a great help to many families, but 


it is not widely available. In a 
survey by Catalyst, a nonprofit 
organization which helps working 
women, only 1 percent cf the 374 
major companies polled offer on-site 
day care. 

With the disparity in pay and the 
expense and danger involved with 
finding responsible day-care, why 
do women find themselves seeking 
the executive 40 plus hour per week 
jobs? 

In a random survey of students 
at Northern Essex, the most 
popular answers were: 

[] Today’s economy requires 
women to seek these higher paying 
jobs. 

U1 Jobs offer a sense of 
accomplishment. 

OC) If men can have children and 
work, why can’t women? 
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MUSIC AND MORE was on hand for students on March 24 in STUDENTS ENJOYED not only singing, but also comedy. 


The Barber and Seville 
O¥1=1= 10} Moonrock laser exhibit intrigues 


Rainbow Candenza has spectacular displays of classical works 


- works by Mozart, Strauss, Wagner, J.S. excerpts from the ‘Restaurant at the End 
By a pees Bach and Tchaikovsky. of the Universe” radio program are also 
eee The moonrock exhibit utilizes a one included. 
The Boston Museum of Science has watt kryptom laser and a recently added 
changed. The pendulum that once stood five watt argon gas laser which For best results, arrive early and get 
by the entrance way is gone. Inits place emblazons computer generated three- a seat along the wall before the arena fills 
is a five story laser-enhanced structure dimensional animated and abstract im- to capacity, a regular occurrence at these 
which appears as but one set of pictures ages across the Plantarium’s ceiling. shows which run an hour and a half. 
to the naked eye. It’s called the Laserium. The shows are set to a rock sound- Tickets to both shows can be bought in 
This work of art intrigued the 200 peo- track which includes numbers by The advance by calling 523-6664 (credit cards 
ple waiting in line for a recent showing Police, Journey, Led Zeppelin, The Roll- only) or at the box office where only cash 


of the Laserium’s Moonrock laser exhibit. ing Stones, David Bowie and others. is accepted. 
It is currently one of two laser shows of- Voice backdrops further intensify the Showtimes are as follows: Moonrock — 
fered at the Planetarium. “experience” from the Apollo 11,13, and Thursday and Sunday, 8:30 p.m., Friday 


The other exhibit, called the Rainbow 17, Friendship Seven, and Skylab space and Saturday, 8:30 and 10 p.m. The Rain- 
Candenza, gives a spectacular visual missions. Sound tracks of Presidents bow Candenza — Friday through Sunday, 
display with a soundtrack of classical John F. Kennedy and Richard Nixonand 5:30 p.m. 


Lawrence 


By Michael LeBoeuf 
Staff Reporter 


‘ : i athy Rodger, the dynamic 
q ; personality behind LEEP, has 
- 
: 


true American values while 
helping others reach for the 
_ American dream. Rodger is the director 
of LEEP (Lawrence 
Employment Project). 
~“T believe in what LEEP is doing. I 
worked for 15 years for Lawrence and for 
% one reason or another my business has 
always involved me with minorities, the 
under-educated and people who have to 
: improve their lot in life. LEEP does that 
j beautifully,’ Rodger added. 
: She totally attributes the path her life 
2 has taken professionally toward having 
learned to speak Spanish while she lived 
a in Mexico. She had just finished seventh 
ae grade in New York and she and her family 
; went down to Mexico City for the 
summer to visit relatives they had never 
met before. 


_ “We discovered that it was actually 
_ quite a metropolis and decided to take our 
_ chances. We moved down and stayed for 
six years. I studied in a Mexican boarding 
_ school with nuns for three years,” Roger 
said. - 
She was 19 when they moved back to 


Education 


‘the U.S. Due to the differences in the | 


educational sytems she had to go back to 
school for another year to get her high 
_ school diploma. 


_-__—_- Rodger and her husband David moved 


- to Andover in 1971 from New York. They 


came because of his job with the 
_ Lawrence International Institute which 
they shared for awhile. Rodger explained, 
__ “We job-shared the position for about six 
months — which was fun. David did it 
four days a week and I did it three days 

a week.” 

They had presented the plan to the 
Institute’s board of trustees and the 
board agreed to give the idea a try. 
“Money Sense’ did a special on the 
couple as a result. After six months, 
David decided to buy his own bookstore 
in Andover and she continued at the 
Institute for another three years. 

As the director of the Institute, Rodger 
worked with immigrants, helping them 
settle in a new community. 

Rodger continues to do a lot of 
counseling and said she enjoys having the 
chance to help people set a course for their 
lives. ‘‘I find it really rewarding that we 
can sit down and talk about a person’s 
situation and start exploring avenues,” 


Rodger said. 
Her job most certainly is not entirely 
altruistic. She has numerous 


administrative duties and the task of 
constantly improving the LEEP 
program. 

Two years ago, Rodger realized that 
many students couldn’t study at night 
because they just didn’t have a place to 
leave their young children. She proposed 
they offer on-site babysitting. The idea 


- Special features 
_ Rodger reaches out to others 


Education 


= director talks on program 


seems practical and logical enough but as 
Rodger explained, “I was told by 
everybody in the system, not just within 
the college, but out in the social services, 
that it couldn’t be done.”’ The belief was 
that the traditional way to care for 
children in these situations is to put them 
in day care centers. 

Rodger persisted with the babysitter 
approach. ‘‘I went ahead anyhow and met 
with state officials. I said, ‘“Look, this is 
what I want to do. Am I breaking any 
laws?” 

They said no but no one has ever done 
it before. I thought that’s no excuse, so 
I found people who were willing to take 
arisk with us to fund it,” Rodger recalls. 


The babysitting program was 
implemented by the LEEP program two 
years ago, and has been very successful. 
Babysitting is available mornings and 
evenings. 

Rodger starts off her weekdays by 
delivering the Boston Globe. Asked why, 
she explained, “I’m trying to get a 
delivery scholarship for my daughter. If 
you deliver the Globe for three years, you 
get a $5,000 scholarship, no questions 
asked.’ Her daughter delivered the paper 
for two years and then Rodger took over. 

“Tt’s my exercise, really,’”’ Rodger said. 

Then it’s off to Dunkin Donuts for a 


“muffin and a “Big One’’ coffee. From 


there she goes to her office at the 
Lawrence library. She is the first to arrive 
and, in what she describes as the only 
quiet time of the day, she goes through 
yesterday’s messages and plans an 
agenda. 

As the secretary arrives, almost 
instantly so do the calls. ‘“‘I never seem 
to get what I should be doing done,” 
Rodger said. For example, last Friday she 
had to do a billing for the department of 
welfare and set up interviews for two 
positions that are open at LEEP. 

Usha Sellers, chairperson of the social 
sciences division, arrived at 9 a.m. to do 
a teacher observation. At 10 a.m. Rodger 
and Sellers had an appointment with a 
bilingual attorney in Lawrence. They 
discussed the pros and cons of setting up 
a paralegal program in Lawrence for 
bilingual students. Then it was noon. 

At lunch, they talked about procedures 
at LEEP as well as use of building space. 
Rodger said that, ‘““As we expand in 
Lawrence, more and more programs 
should be placed in the city. We want to 
make sure that the ones we put in make 
sense for the population of Lawrence.”’ 

Then Rodger was on her way to the 


_ NECC Haverhill campus for a meeting 


with President John Dimitry to discuss 
budget cuts. After this conference, she 
stopped by to see Wendy Schaffer to 
complete some proposals that are being 
written for funds for training. 

After a check back at the LEEP office 
to make sure everything was under 
control, she headed home to switch her 
channel from professional to mother. 
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KATHY RODGER is the dynamic personality behind the Lawrence Education 
and Employment Program. She also starts each day by delivering The Boston 
Globe so she can secure a $5,000 educational scholarship for her daughter. 


Rodger has two daughters — Katie, 13, 
' and Amy, 9. “It’s really important to give 
time and attention to the kids. I really 
like my kids. 

“I think everything they do is 
interesting and I look forward to seeing 


Babysitting 


Child supervision is now available at 
two sites in Lawrence for the children of 
NECC students attending night classes. 

Centers are located at both 35 Jackson 
St. and at Central Catholic High School. 


Children in this program must be bet- 
ween three and 12 years of age. Older 
children are assisted with homework, 
while the younger children participate in 
videos, games and drawing activities. 

Each site has three child supervisors 
experienced in working with children, and 
a project coordinator, a qualified day care 


them so I can get the latest scoop. I think 
it’s extremely important that they 
understand how lucky they are,’’ Rodger 
said. Katie and Amy both helped with the 
re-settling of the boat people from Viet 
Nam. My youngest daughter was to the 
point where she thought anyone from 
Asia or any Oriental had to be a boat 
person,” Rodger explained. 

She is currently working on earning her 
doctorate at the University of Lowell. 
“My goal now is to get the doctorate and 
continue working with LEEP. I want to 
see the Lawrence campus develop,” 
Rodger said. In the future she would like 
to go back to teaching Spanish at the 
college level. 


is available 


worker presently teaching in the local 
public school system. 

The Grace Episcopal Church site pro- 
vides supervision from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
Monday — Friday. Attendance current- 
ly ranges form eight to 15 children whose 
parents attend courses at the English 
Language Center. 

The Central Catholic site provides 
supervision from 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
Monday — Thursday. Attendance there 
currently ranges from 20 to 30 children. 

Each site can accommodate a max- 
imum of 30 children at one time. 


Management courses to be offered 


Northern Essex Community College, in 
cooperation with the American Manage- 
ment Association Extension Institute is 
offering courses for managers at its 
Haverhill and Andover campuses, begin- 
ning this month. 

Students can earn 1.65 Continuing 
Education Units (CEU’s) per course or 
elect to take all five courses and receive 
a certificate of completion. All courses 
run for six weeks unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Meeting Wednesday nights, Feb. 24 
through March 30, is Leadership Skills. 
This course, taught by Cliff Scott on the 
Haverhill campus, runs from 6:30 to 9:30 


For more information, call Ellen Skryness, 374-3800, Northern 


Essex Community College division of continuing education 


and community services. 


p.m. The tuition is $185. 

How to Delegate and Motivate Effec- 
tively is being taught Tuesday mornings 
from 7:30 to 9:30 a.m., March 1 through 
April 5, and from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., April 
12 on the Haverhill campus. The tuition 
is $198. The course instructor is Joseph 


Miett. 

On Monday nights, April 4 through 
May 16, from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m., Allyn 
Bradford will instruct Communication 
Skills for Managers. The Tuition is $185, 
and this course will be given at the An- 


dover campus, located at the Greater 
Lawrence Technical School. 

Cliff Scott will teach A Managers 
Guide to Human Behavior Wednesdays, 
April 6 through May 11, from 6:30 to 9:30 
p.m. on the Haverhill campus. The tuition 
is $185. 

What Managers Do meets Mondays 
from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m., April 11 through 
May 2. The course will be taught by 
Joseph Giampa on the Haverhill campus. 
The tuition is $185. 

For more information call Ellen 
Skryness, 374-3800, Northern Essex 
Community College division of continu- 
ing education and community services. 


 Weariety 
An inside look at Sugarloaf/USA 


By Kerry Elder 
Associate Editor 
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aine calls itself ‘‘Vacationland”’ and 
with resorts like Sugarloaf/USA it’s 
little wonder why. This ski complex is 
clearly one of the best in New England. 

Not an average ski resort, it defines the word 
extraordinary. With a summit elevation of 4,237 
feet and a vertical rise of 2,637 feet, it has one of 
the highest elevations in the region. 

The ski season begins in mid-November and 
continues through late April. Sugarloaf offers 40 
miles of skiing on 56 trails. The longest trail is 
three miles. 

For lifts, they operate a four passenger 
gondola, seven double and one triple chair lifts, 
four t-bars and one pony lift. They have over 230 
acres of snowmaking. 

Just the view from the chair lift makes 
Sugarloaf an incredible ski experience. On a clear 
day, one can see for miles in the distance. 

The wide variety of trails helps to accommodate 
every type of skier. There are slopes for everyone 
whether they are novice, intermediate or expert 
skiers. Experts are challenged by the above 
timberline skiing in the snowfields, and the vast 
assortment of intermediate and novice trails can 
also serve as a challenge or as comfortable easy- 
going trails for the moderate skier. 

All sorts of food is available for the daytripper 
or vacationer. A variety of restaurants can be 
found in Sugarloaf Village, located at the base of 
the mountain. 

For casual fare, The Bag is noted for its apres 
ski specials, appetizers and cocktails. 

: For fine dining, Gepetto’s is recommended for 
its menu consisting of beef, seafood, and Cajun 
specialties. 

An interesting and fun place to eat lunch is on 
top of the mountain at Bullwinkle’s Grill where 

avoid the initial crowds, however, lift lines _ 


hot and cold drinks and lunch are served. 
generally average no more than ten minutes. 


The atmosphere at the grill is festive and fun. ; 2 ES 
Hot dogs, hamburgers and more are prepared _ Despite some of the above average costs ofa __ 
outside. Picnic tables are available so skiers can vacation at Sugarloaf, it is well worth the trip. __ 
eat outside while enjoying the scenery. Take the People come from many states and from Canada 


Bucksaw chair lift to the top and Bullwinkles to ski, and there’s a very good reason why. 


ORO = get 


children, and an infant/toddler nursery for 
children under two and a half years of age. 
Children three years and older will be introduced 
to skiing by the professional staff at the center. 

Though ski equipment rentals aren’t much more 
expensive than rentals at other resorts, it is a 
wise idea to bring skis along before heading up to 
Sugarloaf. The wait in the rental line can be up to 
two hours long, taking away from ski time. 

Skis can be purchased at the ski shop in the 
village, though the prices are probably 
considerably higher than what is charged at a 
local ski shop. 

‘| Some things to keep in mind about a trip to 

- Sugarloaf are: 

C1 Be prepared and bring plenty of money. 
Everything is more expensive than expected. Lift 
_ tickets are $28 for one day, and a rental package 
is $16 per day. 

CX) Get an early start on the trip to Maine. It’s a 
long ride (four to four and a half hours) from 
Haverhill and the traffic conditions are 
unpredictable. 

O If possible to buy ski equipment ahead of 
time, do so. It will save you much money, time 
and aggravation. ae 
(1) Start out on the slopes as early as possible to — 


awaits. Sugarloaf is unlike any other ski areainthe 
Sugarloaf mountain condominiums (slopeside), the skiing in mind, and the conditions are as close to 


Sugarloaf Inn Resort, and the Sugarloaf 
Mountain Hotel. 

There is a variety of package deals at any of 
the lodging facilities depending on how long a 
stay is planned. If staying just one night, be 
prepared to spend at least $100 or more. 

Sugarloaf has an adult and children’s ski school 


‘4 oj oe 
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and a two-day start to ski package which includes 
rentals, lift tickets, and accommodations, and two 
two-hour lessons. There is a limited lift ticket on 
the first day which serves only the beginner 
trails. 

Sugarloaf provides day care services for 


perfect as possible. 

The village at Sugarloaf is quaint and 
reminiscent of a European ski town. It must be 
experienced to be appreciated. 

For lodging and other information, call 
(207)237-2000 or write Sugarloaf/USA, 
Carrabassett Valley, Maine 04947. 


NECC senate weigh 


Observer tour 


Sharon Noone photo 
LISA FRUZZETTI AND JAY MICHAEL, staff members The Voice, student 
newspaper at Massasoit Community College in Brockton, visit the Observer of- 
fice March 2 to learn from Observer editors about newspaper production. 


campus decisions 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


Jane Bradley, personal counselor at 
Northern Essex, appeared before the stu- 
dent senate last week to explain the 
counseling services available on campus. 
Personal, group, and career counseling is 
offered upon request. Her office is located 
in the student center, room F114. 

Paul Vitagliano, senate president, 
agreed they should help make students 
aware of the counseling office. ‘‘They of- 
fer valuable information,” he said. 

Blair De St. Croix, international club 
adviser, petitioned for funding for his 
organization. There is no current budget 
for the club which attempts to expose 
students to various cultures. 

Replacing ignorance and fear with 
understanding and cooperation is a goal 
for the club, De St. Croix said. The senate 
voted to allocate $500 to the group. 

Other business concerned the possibili- 
ty of getting a foreign born student to 
join the senate. With nine countries 
represented on campus, all senators 
agreed they would welcome the interna- 
tional flavor. 

It was suggested that either the 
Hispanic cultural club or international 


Robert Hatt photo 
BLAIR DE ST. CROIX, international club 


adviser. | 
club may have someone interested. The 
Hispanic cultural club is one of the most 
active organizations at Northern Essex. 
The student senate meets each Monday 
at noon, off the tiled lounge in the student 
center. a 


Variety 
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Ghana native teaches sociology 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Staff Reporter 


t is the warmest time of year now, pro- 

bably 80 degrees or so, in the West 

African nation of Ghana. Though 

tropical, the political climate of this 
country keeps it, perhaps, from being a 
true paradise. 

Many Ghanians, especially intellec- 
tuals, left the country in former decades 
to escape political oppression and 
censorship. 

Although in the 1980s individual rights 
have been granted to a measurable 
degree, many are hoping for further im- 
provements so that they may return and 


openly exchange ideas to the benefit of 


their homeland. 

Randolph Quaye, sociology instructor 
at Northern Essex, left Accra, Ghana, in 
1981 after earning his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Ghana. Only 
months earlier, a two-year old civilian 
government (the first in eight years) had 
been overthrown by a military coup. Its 
leader, Jerry Rawlings, still rules Ghana 
today. : 

Quaye believes the influence of Rawl- 
ings’ leadership has been relatively 
positive when compared to the highly cor- 
rupt governments of previous years. He 
plans to return to Ghana someday, but 
he is currently pursuing his doctorate so 
he is remaining in the West. In the mean- 
time, he hopes for further changes for the 
better in his country’s politics. 

Eastern Canada was Quaye’s first 
home outside Ghana. He earned his 
master of arts degree in 1982 from Acadia 


_ University in Nova Scotia. Going to 
_ Canada was a natural first choice, as that 


country shares a common British 
heritage with Ghana, a British colony 


from the late 19th century to 1957. 


The English language was no barrier 
because it is the official language of 
Ghana and links the many different 


Quaye leaves Third World, 


seeks doctorate in US 
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RANDOLPH QUAYE, teacher at NECC and adviser to the behavioral science club. 


ethnic language speaking groups. 


- Quaye felt it was necessary to pursue 


his higher education in the West because 
of the lack of resources in his own and 
other Third World countries. He also 
believes it is difficult to be viewed as an 


equal by professional peers in the 
Western world when one is educated in 


the Third World. 

He said that many in the West view a 
Third World education with condescen- 
sion. In Ghana, in fact, it is necessary to 


have external examiners review one’s 
work to receive full professional 
accreditation. 

While Quaye teaches sociology part- 
time at Northern Essex, he is also pursu- 
ing his doctorate at Northeastern Univer- 
sity. The subject of his dissertation deals 


with the effective synthesis of the medical 
systems of Western technology with the 
traditional beliefs of indigenous cultures. 

For example, many outlying ethnic 
groups in Ghana, which have not been in- 
fluenced by Western culture, believe ill- 
ness results from moral deviation, which 
provokes the anger of ancestors. One is 
ill because he has desecrated his ancestors 
and is being punished through the 
sickness. 

The belief in spirits is so strong that 
any Western cure applied to the illness 
would be ineffective. Quaye believes 
traditional beliefs must be taken into con- 
sideration when applying Western 
medical technology to successfully cure 
prevalent African illnesses. 

His research might be considered an 
extension of the work Ivan Illich has done 
in the area of holistic or preventative 
medicine. Illich, author of ‘Medical 
Nemisis,” is a strong advocate of holistic 
medicine theory. 

Quaye very much enjoys teaching at 
Northern Essex. In addition to teaching 
sociology, he is also the faculty adviser 


‘to the behavioral sciences club. In his 


unassuming manner, he said, “It is very 


‘nice here.” 


College has resident income tax experts 


By Jolene Owen 
Staff Reporter 


as Uncle Sam left you without 

a clue? Are you concerned with 

your taxes and the new tax 

laws? If so, you should visit the 
Volunteer Income Tax Association 
(VITA) im the cafeteria during a break or 
after your classes. 

The VITA program began Feb. 1, and 
will continue until April 15 — deadline for 
paying taxes. Hours are: Monday, 10-2; 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, 10-1. 

This program isn’t restricted to 


students and faculty alone. It offers free 


advice to anyone who wants it. 

Kathy Arguin, a full-time student and 
an employee of NECC in the registrar’s 
office, works for the program. She said, 
“Tt’s almost like a panic! Everyone is so 
worried about their taxes.” 

Arguin, along with approximately 15 


other students, began taking an 
economics class during the break. 

Students enrolled in this three-credit 
course work different shifts at the cafe for 
a total of four hours per week. ‘‘If more 
people got involved in a class like this, it 
would benefit us all,” Arguin said. 

A common problem concerning taxes is 
that more and more people are using their 
credit cards less and less because they feel 
the interest deduction has been 
eliminated. Many credit card holders 
believe that the interest on them can’t be 
claimed, but it can if they’re using the 
long form, she said. 

In charge of this program is Roger 
Dufresne, business administration in- 
structor. When asked if scholarships can 
be claimed, he replied, ‘‘Not an easy ques- 
tion this year.’’ Primarily, it is the 
graduate degree scholarships which are 
taxable and must be claimed, he said. 

The only type of financial aid which is 


taxable this year is money earned in 
work-study programs. Hither a student 
or his parents may claim that money but 
both cannot. 

A new tax has taken effect this year 
called the Kiddie Tax, which pertains to 
parents with children under 14. If an ac- 
count in a child’s name has anything over 
$1000 in interest or dividends, the 
parents will now have to pay taxes as 
they did not with the old system. 

If the volunteers in the cafe are unable 
to help with tax questions they will refer 
you to Dufresne. 


Awards convocation is scheduled 


By Diane Reukauf 
Staff Reporter 


he annual spring Awards 

Convocation date has been 

rescheduled from May 23 to May 

26. Students selected to be 
honored will be invited that evening to 
attend the event with their parents or 
friends. 

Students asked to participate in the 
ceremony will be those whose petition for 
graduation in June has been approved or 
who have already graduated in August 
1987 or January 1988; students who have 
accrued 45 earned credits as of Jan. 31, 


1988, for an associate degree, or have ac- 
crued one half of the required credits they 
have matriculated in; and students who 
have edrned a minimum cumulative 
average of 3.5 as of Jan. 1. 


Selections will be made from the above 
group of students for awards for outstan- 
ding academic performance by faculty in 
their academic divisions. 

Extra-curricular activities, contribution 
to the college, community service, profi- 
ciency in applied skills and outstanding 
academic achievement are areas that will 
be taken into consideration for the selec- 
tion of students and awards. 


Co-curricular awards will also be given. 
The committee feels that selection of any 
student for a co-curricular award is best 
made by students who are currently par- 
ticipating members of the club or service. 

Consideration should be given to club 
members who work closely with fellow 
students. Student members of the club or 
organization are to make recommenda- 
tions to the faculty adviser. 

Students must have a minimum 
cumulative point average of 2.0 as of 
January 1988 to be eligible for an award 
in the co-curricular area. They also must 
have petitioned for graduation in June 
1988. 


If the times of the VITA program don’t 
fit with your schedule, there’s a toll free 
number on the back page of the tax 
booklet. You can also call the Internal 
Revenue Service in Andover, which can 
answer any questions you may have. 


Through the IRS, you can also receive 
a copy of the tax revisions, or a copy of 
Publication 17, which clearly explains 
how to do your own taxes. 


The VITA program has a supply of tax 
forms and anything else needed to com- 
plete filling out your taxes on time. 

The volunteers in the program are hap- 
py to assist you in any way they can. If 
confused about something, ask. It could 
mean a great difference in how much 
money you receive and who doesn’t need 
the extra cash? 

“Giving people money back and look- 


ing at the face of relief is the greatest 


thrill!’’ Arguin said. 


for May 26 


In each area there are special awards 
reserved for students who do not meet the 
criteria yet by virtue of unique ac- 
complishment deserve recognition. 
Names of these students and justification 
for the award should be submitted to the 
awards convocation committee for 
consideration. 

Mary Prunty, assistant dean of 
academic affairs, said, “This is a happy 
time at NECC. It allows achievements of 
the students to be recognized. In many 
cases, students graduating from NECC 
are the first from a family to attend col- 
lege. We like to see the whole family at- 
tend the convocation.” 
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Walsh captures crown 


NECC co-ed wins 
beauty contest 


Miss Merrimack Valley 


Sharon Noone photo 
JODI WALSH, Northern Essex student and Observer staff member, won the 1988 
Miss Merrimack Valley beauty contest last Saturday — and the hearts of 
audience members. She is a self-taught ventriloquist. 


By Darlene Beai and Deborah King 
Observer Staff 


ot only did Jodi Walsh capture — 


the crown of Miss Merrimack 

Valley last Saturday night, but 

the hearts of the audience as 
well. 

Walsh, a freshman at Northern Essex 
and a member of the Observer staff, 
dazzled the audience with talent, wit and 
beauty. } 

Her performance brought cheers and 
a strong round of applause from the au- 
dience. She wore a burnished red bathing 
suit with a scoop neck in back. Her black 
and gold evening gown with sequins was 
stunning. 

When Walsh entered her first pageant 
competition at age 11, she was nervous 
to the point of tears. Today at 18, she 
posesses a strong self-esteem and con- 
fidence, qualities she took to the pageant 
last Saturday evening at Methuen High 
School. ; 

Walsh spoke with the Observer the day 
before the pageant and expressed her 
outlook in relation to what competition 
means for her. 

“T feel competing in a pageant helps me 
take a positive direction for my career,’’ 
she said. 

Walsh is a self-taught ventriloquist and 
performed with her newly acquired 
“sidekick’’ Kendra-Sue. ‘“‘When I was a 


kid,” Walsh said, “my mother bought me" 


an Edgar Bergen doll as a joke.” From 
there, Walsh’s ventriloquism abilities 
progressed. 

Anticipating the pageant, Walsh said, 
“You have to believe you’re going to win 
because if you don’t believe it, then you 
won't. It’s important also not to become 
over-confident because you'll be in for a 
greater let-down if you don’t win.” 

The blue-eyed brunette is 5 feet 6 inches 


tall and a journalism major. She hopes to 
transfer to Emerson College soon, pursu- 
ing a career in broadcasting. She believes 
that the experience of the pageant activi- 
ty will contribute to her abilities to deal 
with the public. 
Having won the pageant, Walsh will be 
competing in the state finals competition. 
If she captures the Miss Massachusetts 


title, she will be representing 
Massachusetts in the Miss America 
Pageant. - 


Among the prizes Walsh receives with 
her crown are the following: a $500 
scholarship, $100 gift certificate from 
Champagne Element of Style, a hair salon 
in Andover, a free sitting with a Boston 
photographer, and an opportunity to at- 
tend Nancy Chippendale’s School of 
Modeling. er f 

As Miss Merrimack Valley, Walsh will — 
appear at the Lawrence St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade. During the next weeks, she will 


be attending other pageants all over the ~ 


state with other local winners competing 
for the Miss Massachusetts title. _ 
Walsh has competed in a total of four 
pageants since 1981 and has twice won — 
fourth runner-up, once as third runner-up 
and once into the top ten. 
_ Another Northern Essex student, 
Monica Keleher, who has been active in 
the drama club activities at the college, 
was fourth runner-up. Raina Curran was 
third, Theresa Haley second, and 
Elizabeth Shaheen first runner-up. The 
winner for talent was Stefani Guarnera 
for tap dance. 


NECC Hispanic Cultural Club celebrates 


By Rafael DePena 
Staff Reporter 


orthern Essex’s Hispanic 
cultural club celebrated the 
Dominican Republic’s 
Independence Day Sunday 
evening, Feb. 28, at the Centro Espanol 
Club in Lawrence, where Merengue, a 
Spanish dance, is featured each weekend. 


The guest of honor was Peter Flynn, club 
adviser and teacher in the behavioral 
science department. 


This past week, Dominicans all over the 
world observed Dominican independence. 
In Lawrence, formal dances were held at 


‘local clubs as well as Holy Rosary Hall. 


Mayor Kevin Sullivan raised the 


time for Dominicans. 

Last Wednesday, the club offered a 
special presentation on Colombia. The 
speaker Virgilio Tavares said the country 
is a beautiful place to live with the best 
beaches in South America and a wonder- 
ful climate. 


The Hispanic cultural club invites 


everyone to join in its activities. Anyone 
is welcome to come make new friends and 
perhaps to learn a bit of Spanish. For 
more information, see Flynn or any of the 
following officers: 


e Jose Diaz, president 

e Ruth Tavares, vice-president 

e Anna Colladi, treasurer 

e Juana Deschamps, secretary. — 


| have never seen peace in my country 


By Khanh Ton 
Guest Writer 


ife is difficult in Viet Nam. There 
are many reasons for this, but the 
principal one is its politics. 

The government of Viet Nam is 
Communist. Its official name is ‘“‘The 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, Country 
of Independence, Liberty and Hap- 
piness.”” The Communists always men- 
tion this, but you never seem to see 
anybody enjoying liberty or happiness. 
Instead people are hungry, poor and 
homeless, living under a totalitarian 
government. 

After the Communists took over South 
Viet Nam in 1975, they took all the 
money from the upper class, nationaliz- 
ed factories and stores. They also seized 
land and forced people from their homes. 

Their monetary system was changed 


four different times. Each time, the peo- 
ple would have to bring in all their money 
to exchange it for the newly issued cur- 
rency. Of course, the newly issued curren- 
cy wasn’t as valuable as the old. This is 
one of the many ways that the govern- 
ment extorts money from an impoverish- 
ed people. 


Today in Viet Nam, free speech is 
strictly forbidden. People who have 
money or were rich under the old govern- 
ment are imprisoned. Because of the 
severe restrictions on business, a black 
market has developed on the streets. Viet 
Nam is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. 

I escaped secretly from Viet Nam in a 
small boat. I came to the United States 
and became a sponsor for my family in 
Viet Nam. I have been trying to get them 
out to come to the U.S., but the Com- 


munists want to keep them there so that 
they can extort money from me. This hap- 
pens frequently to Vietnamese people 
who live outside of Viet Nam. 

| was born in South Viet Nam. I have 


seen the war and the terrible fighting. In 
my whole life I have never seen peace in 
my country. My mother was killed in the 
war. I hate war and will never forget the 
terrible things I have seen. I am now very 
happy to enjoy the freedom in this coun- 
try. I hope that someday, people will stop 
fighting and learn to enjoy life in peace. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes — 
at NECC represent over 35 different coun- 
tries, many of which have in recent 
history experienced much political tur- 
moil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC, will present the 
first hand experience and observations of ' 
people who have actually lived through 
much of the upheabal that now exists in 
the world. é 


Creative arts 


Ready to dance 


ge ek Se 


ELAINE MAWHINNEY is chairman of the creative arts department and director 
of the Stillpoint Dance Company, which will perform at NECC in April. Although 
dancing is still her primary passion, Mawhinney is an accomplished concert 
pianist, starting her studies at age 4. She is now working on a second master’s 
degree that specializes in concert piano. 
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Aspiration 


Discover 
with things 


By Darlene Beal 
Associate Editor 


hen Elaine Mawhinney was 4, 
she was preparing to become 

a concert pianist. 
By the time she was 7 
NECC’s creative arts chairperson played 
her first concerto. From there she con- 
tinued performing live concerts along 
with radio broadcasts until she was 15. 

Her passion for dance temporarily over- 
took her musical aspirations — that is un- 
til now. Today, Elaine Mawhinney is 
again focusing on her abilities as an ac- 
complished concert pianist. 

Over a year ago, she returned to the 
stage to perform a duo piano concert with 
Michael Kramer and has since presented 
additional performances at Northern 
Essex while fostering a continued love for 
music. 

In a recent interview, Mawhinney 
revealed her love for both music and 
dance. ‘‘Dance is my passion. I can’t im- 
agine a time in my life when I’m not dan- 


cing. There is no other medium that I. 


know of that enables me to express who 


I really am. 
“With dance, your whole body is in- 
volved expressing — you! It’s the 


ultimate high. Performing on the piano is 
acompletely different mind-set, because 
you can’t use your whole body as part of 
your expression,” she said. 

Mawhinney created and coordinates 
the Stillpoint Dance Company at Nor- 
thern Essex and stresses the notion that 
participation in the arts can give a stu- 
dent a greater sense of self-esteem and 
self accomplishment. 

She also teaches dance in performance 
which allows students the opportunity to 
choreograph their own dances. 


yourself 
you create 


“When I watch students start to real- 
ly create, I feel fantastic. Every piece 
reflects a whole uniqueness. We begin to 
discover ourselves with the things we 
create.”’ 

Fostering a strange sense of self is an 
important aspect of education as a whole, 
and Mawhinney believes that the 
transformation of creating something 
from within contributes to the building 
of personal confidence. 

Mawhinney’s positive attitude is 
reflected in her instruction. ‘If someone 
really wants to learn, I can teach that per- 
son in eight weeks to dance,’ Mawhinney 
said. ‘I’m a supreme optimist. Obstacle 
is not part of my vocabulary. 

“Life is always good. It is people who 
impose limits upon themselves. There are 
so many choices and opportunities in life. 
People tend to defeat themselves through 
their attitudes.” ; 

Mawhinney graduated from Em- 
manuel College and later earned a 
master’s degree in English from Nor- 
theastern University while pursuing her 
interests in dance. She is working on a se- 
cond master’s at the University of Lowell 
with a specialization in concert piano. 

“I feel strongly about the humanities. 
It is important to be exposed to some of 
the greatest minds. Human values foster 
a strange sense of self,” Mawhinney said. 

During her early years at Northern 
Essex, she initiated and taught modern 
European literature courses as well as 
English composition and speech. 

Mawhinney’s accomplishments in 
education, dance, and music have brought 
satisfaction to her life, enabled her to 
transform that satisfaction into en- 
couragement for her students, and pro- 
vided the inspiration for the growth of the 
creative arts at Northern Essex. 


One act plays to be performed April 8, 9, 15 and 16 


Drama students present series at Top Notch 


By Debbie King and Jodi Walsh 
Staff Reporters 


Drama students at Northern Essex will 
present a series of one act plays, April 8, 
9, 15 and 16 at 8 p.m. at the Top Notch 
Theatre, liberal arts building. —_- 

The plays chosen by the students in- 
clude ‘‘The Bald Soprano,” by Eugene 
Ionesco; “The Public Eye,” by Peter 
Shaffer; and ‘‘The Visitor from the Forest 
Hills,” from ‘‘Plaza Suite’ by Neil Simon. 

Auditions took place Feb. 24 and 26. 
Six women and seven men were selected 
for the casts by the three student direc- 
tors: A.J. Sullivan who will direct ‘The 
Bald Soprano,” Cyndi Rosa who will 
direct ‘‘The Public Eye,’’ and Janine Pa- 
quette who will direct ‘The Visitor from 
the Forest Hills.”” They plan rehearsals 
three times each week until opening 
night. 

Directors said they will dedicate their 
time to get the play off to a positive start. 
- Rehearsals are scheduled for three times 
each week until opening night. 

A. J. Sullivan, who played the title role 
in “‘Tartuffe’’ last semester, is directing 
“The Bald Soprano” which he calls 
theatre of the absurd. An English com- 
edy, the play will be very snappy and fast- 
paced and filled with lots of laughs. 

The drama is simply about people not 
listening to each other in their relation- 
ships. Though this play seems to have no 
plot, Sullivan said it will grab the au- 
dience’s attention, especially since the 
cast will be in ‘‘different’’ costumes. 

The men will wear suits with boxer 


shorts and the women will wear slips with 
lots of costume jewelry. This play will 
have many unusual characters including 
one French maid and one fireman. 

Sullivan added, “I have a fantastic cast 
who is willing to work to make our play 
a success.’’ He said he wanted to direct 
a play in which he can dab into all areas 
of theatre. “‘Any chance I see, I grab it. 
The more experience I have the better I 
can be,”’ he said. 

Stage manager for ‘“‘The Bald Soprano” 
is Shannon Vaniuk. Playing Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are Christopher Burke and Cheryl 
Hanna. Cast as Mr. and Mrs. Martin are 
Ron Asadarian and Jeannine Soucy. 
Featured as Mary is Aimee Richardson 
and as the firechief is John Saviano. 

“The Public Eye,” is a play with 
dramatic irony. It involves a man, his 
wife and a persistent detective who gets 
caught in the middle. 

“The costumes will be common, every- 
day clothes,’’ said Rosa. “‘We will play up 
the detective’s costume, definitely.” 

Rosa added, ‘‘I think the show is ex- 
cellent, and I think we'll have a good 
turnout.” 

For Rosa, directing the show will be a 
new experience. She has appeared as an 
actress in every play since ‘“The Crucible” 
in 1985. She explained, ‘‘Susan Sanders 
had suggested that I try directing, so I 
decided this would be the one.” 

Stage manager for “‘The Public Eye” is 
Ed Perusse. Playing Charles is Lou Far- 
rell. Sheilagh Cruichshank will play Belin- 
da and Cristoforow, the detective, will be 
played by Patrick Loughman. 


“The Visitor from the Forest Hills” is 
a drama about a daughter who has lock- 


- ed herself in the bathroom of Plaza Suite, 
’ ten minutes before she is to be married. 


Her parents are frantic, and the at- 
mosphere is tense. Will she make it to the 
altar or not? 

The cast will be dressed in wedding at- 
tire, and the drama should prove to be 
very comical. 

Director Paquette said, ‘‘I think it’ll be 
awesome, excellent, very funny — all 
good stuff.’’ She said she would rather act 


but is giving directing a chance. ‘‘The ex- 
perience will be helpful.” 


Stage manager for the play is Lou 
McGill. Playing Mr. and Mrs. Hubley are 
Samantha Young and Mark Campano. 
Borden Eisler is played by Scott Spencer, 
and Donna Key is Mimsey Hubley. 


Anyone interested in working 
backstage on lighting props, costumes or 
set construction, may see Susan Sanders, 
producer, creative arts department, ext. 
5865. 


Stillpoint dancers 
They’re looking for new logo; 
design the symbol and win 


$100 


cash 


For more information, contact: 
Elaine Mawhinney, room C348, 374-5859 
or Dance Club officers: 


e Sue White 

e Warren Sanford 
e Dan Motherway 
e Amy Sanborn 


Must include male and female, 
idea not restricted to any one 
form of dance. 

Deadline March 27, 1988 


LS, 


*) 


Entertainment 


Not Zep 


By Frank Dumas 
Staff Reporter 


istening to this album, it seems 
hard to identify Robert Plant’s 
roots. Now and Zen certainly 
suggests that Plant is capable of 
working in many musical genres. 

In the seven years since the implosion 
of Led Zeppelin, he has released four solo 
albums, each exploring the Venuses of 
late 80s pop. For this album is nothing 
if not excessive — excessively contem- 
porary, harmonious, and modern techno- 
pop. 

Despite the overuse of the syn- 
thesizers and the somewhat recent synth 
revolution, there is a fresh and semi- 
innovative sound to Now and Zen. Songs 
such as ‘Tall, Cool One’ and ‘‘White, 
Clean and Neat’”’ are not only complex, 
but witty enough to avoid the cliches and 
pretensions that usually come with this 
style. 

Now and Zen really captures Plant in 
a whole new context. You find yourself 
listening more to the actual music than 
to Plant individually, and it’s almost hard 
to notice how much better he sings on this 
record than he previously has. 

“Heaven Knows” is the album’s first 
track. It is blessed with a soaring solo 
similar to Jimmy Page, an old friend of 
Plant’s. Page makes two guest ap- 
pearances, but neither song is in any way 
reminiscent of Led Zeppelin. They create 
a totally different combination. 

Plant’s band members do a great job 
in the back-up role. The rhythms are 
played with precision and it’s enlighten- 


ing to find both musical intelligence and 
lyrical substance within the same piece of 
work. 

The eight songs on Now and Zen are 
engineered and mixed expertly. ‘“Dance 


on My Own” and ‘‘The Way I Feel” are 
tasteful yet challenging in the same odd 
way. The band hauls out sequences and 


synths, layering them in a thick swirl of 
electronic bass, drums, and multiple- 
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. Robert Plant finds new 
» sound on anew album 


keyboards in order to achieve new and 
modern grooves and textures, 

“Billy’s Revenge”’ is Plant’s answer to 
the 1985 ZZ top hit ‘““Rough Boy.” It is 
somewhat jazzy and it smacks of recent 
Dire Straits numbers. 

This is a good album for Plant and a 
step in the right direction. With Now and 


Zen he reassures all that his solo career — 


is not a derivative of “lost glory” from 
pre and post Zep fans, but rather he is a 
true musician whose taste and knowledge 


clearly and brightly shine through on his 


latest effort 
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Scholarships are 
available 


Knowing where to find them 
is the difficult part. 

Call College Services for help. 
Toll free 1-800-872-1221 ext. 
6047 
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HOMEWORKERS WANTED 
TOP PAY 


121 24th Ave., N.W. Suite 222 
Norman, OK 73069 


INANTED®?, 


ARTI SAS 
FOR 
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Deadhne: March Ul, 1988 an Room C347 


INLY ONE IS RIGHT FOR 
D YOU'LL FIND IT AT 


CAREER FAIR. MARCH 9th! 


As a new grad, you're probably finding out just how many opportunities are open to 
you today. Events like the Career Fair are designed to introduce you to all of those op- 
portunities — but how do you find the one that’s right for you? Step by and get acquaint- 
ed with Mount Auburn Hospital, and find out why we're the right choice for you. 


Talk with our Representatives and discover lots of reasons for choosing Mount Auburn, 
including: : 


® competitive salaries * extensive orientation and preceptorship programs — 
° on-going continuing education * team environment ¢ weekend bonus programs 


NURSES 


We support and encourage our nurses with a variety of progressive services, such as: 
® transitional support group ® clinical skills seminar ¢ nurse clinician support ¢ board 
review ® on-site CEU's ¢ a nursing staff comprised mostly of RN’s © weekend bonuses. 


If you’re unable to stop by, call Eileen Ahlstedt at 499-5082. 


RADIOGRAPHERS 


Join a fast-paced, progressive department featuring state-of-the-art technology. You'll enjoy 
the constant challenge of being part of a teaching team working with students, and have 
the opportunity to earn extra money with our bonus program. 


If you’re unable to stop by, call Donna Erlichman at 499-5067. 


Mount Auburn offers a liberal and progressive benefits package, including life insurance, 
pension/tax annuity plans, credit union, Earned Time Program, tuition reimbursement 
and a choice of 5 comprehensive health insurance plans. 


Raffle for a portable color TV to be held on May 13th. 


MOUNT AUBURN 
H:O:'S:‘°P'I-T:A‘L 


330 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, MA 02238 


An equal opportunity employer 
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Grammy-winning rocker mixes 
music and politics at concert 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


rmed with a deadly wit and an 
ear for good music, Frank Zappa 


ravished the stage at the 
Orpheum Theatre recently. 
Outside, ticket scalpers were selling 
tickets in a price range for $60 — $100. 
Zappa’s show was worth every penny. 

They played for about two and a half 
hours with a short 20 minute intermission 
midway through. Zappa sang, played 
guitar and conducted vocalist/guitarist 
Ike Willis, bassist Scott Tunis, drummer 
Chad Wackerman, percussionist Ed 
Mann, keyboardist/vocalist Tommy Mars 
and six brass players through crowd 
pleasing songs like ““Why Does It Hurt 
When I Pee?,” “Stinkfoot,’”’ and ‘‘The 
Illinois Enigma.” 

He also took on the role of “The Central 
Scrutinizer’’ by introducing songs 
through a police bullhorn: ‘Catholic 
Girls,” “Joe’s Garage,” and ‘‘Crew Slut.” 

Later he picked up a conductor’s baton 
to lead the band in an incredible version 
of ‘‘Peaches en Regalia’”’ (also known as 
Peaches 101). On this number he played 
a beautiful lead on his “‘stratocaster with 
a whammy bar.” 

The well-behaved and surprisingly 
polite crowd, listened contentedly. As 
Zappa rapped humorously through his 
anti-political, highly sexual statements, 
the crowd brought to the stage assorted 
signs, one of which read, ‘‘who cares 
about Ed Meese?” 

Zappa also surprised the double night 
sellout crowds by encouraging them to 
vote at registration tables set up in the 


lobby, by saying, “I encourage you all — 
if you're not registered to vote, please do 
so. . . Somebody’s gotta keep the ?X! 
from getting into office.” 

Finally, he finished up the night with 
some tasty encores, one of which was 
programmed into a synclavior unit, while 
the band lipsynched/played. . . ‘‘just like 
Michael Jackson and all those other big 
groups do.”’ 

For the last encore, there were four 
standing ovations, Zappa and band 
played songs like ‘Dancin’ Fool,”’ ‘Don’t 
Eat the Yellow Snow,’ Led Zeppelin’s 
“Stairway to Heaven,’’ and the Beatles’ 
“T Am the Walrus.” 

All in all, it was a fun night, with no 
major problems, and a great sound at the 
right volume. Everyone left with a big 
grin on his face. 


surfing with the Alien — a smash hit 


Joe Satriani sings with his hands 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


Surfing with the Alien is a smash. 
Although it has no vocals guitarist Joe 
Satriani does the singing...with his hands. 
If you’ve heard of Steve Vai, guitarist ex- 
traordinare for Frank Zappa in the 70s, 
and you know how good Vai is, you might 
be interested to know that his teacher 
was Satriani. 

Two years ago, in 1986, Satriani decid- 
ed that teaching wasn’t enough, and he 
cut his first LP, entitled Not of This 
Earth. It was a good try. Now with Surf- 
ing, he has used his full potential. His 


FOR IT! 


classically influenced music rips through 
some incredible stuff. 

A favorite is the first track, ‘Surfing 
with the Alien.” It contains great guitar 
riffs with an incredible solo. Another ex- 
cellent tune is “‘Ice 9,”’ which has a crun- 
chy beat with a punchy bass line laid over 
it. There is a cool guitar riff on top of that 
which sounds a little like ZZ Top. 

“Crushing Day,” another good song, is 
set off from the others by an extremely 
well-developed solo played pull-off style. 
“Always with Me, Always with You”’ is 
a slow piece with a beat consisting only 
of high-hat and hand claps. Occasional 
bass scales are thrown in with a sensa- 


A semester in England or Italy or 
Ireland or Mexico or yet another 


country. Yes. . . be part of a NECC 
student group studying and living 
abroad. Financial aid is available for 
eligible students. 


For further 


information contact 


Usha Sellers, room C390, 374-3969 


tional slow ead. Sémetimes the sound 
gets too flashy. 

“Satch Boogie” is a bluesy type of play- 
ing with guitar licks thrown in. Less ap- 
pealing is “Hill of the Skull,” with sounds 
suggesting a funeral procession. 

One of the best is ‘‘Circles,’”’ which has 
a good beat and is played with acoustic 
guitar much in the style of Al Dimeola. 
“Midnight” is an awesome tune in which 
Satriani plays classical guitar using the 
delay effect. He puts some interesting 
finger taps in it with beautiful effects. 

The last track, “Echoes,” is pretty 
raucous, but has well-thought-out 
harmonies. 

Satriani is one of the best guitarists on 
the market. On a scale of one to ten, Sur- 
fing with the Alien deserves a nine. 
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Competent psychotherapy for individuals, couples, and groups looking 
to improve their relationships and lives. Initial interview at no charge. 


SCHAEFFER 


77 Coffin Street, West Newbury 3634-5251 
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Heavy action 
under boards 


Above, student Chris Eisel forces his 
way to the hoop at March 4 student- 
faculty basketball game. At left, student 
Mike Schena goes to the line. Also pic- 
tured Carl Beal, referee, and student 
player Kelly Annis. 


Stephen Brown photo 


mae 3 7 a Stephen ‘Brown photo 
STUDENT MIKE SCHENA drives the baseline for a shot at student-faculty 
ballgame. 


Faculty wins 


Rowinski leads the way 
to a powerful 72-58 win 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Sports Editor 


ECC’s first annual student 
versus faculty basketball game 
ended with the faculty winning 
72-58. 

The faculty fielded a solid team which 
put out a strong, all around effort. The 
MVP award for the game would certain- 
ly have to go to Mike Rowinski, men’s 
basketball coach. The faculty forward 
pumped in 32 points and was the ‘‘fran- 
chise” player for his squad. 

Rowinski’s baskets were mostly of the 
long range variety, but he was also effec- 
tive on the inside and driving to the 


basket. strong play both offensively and defen- 


FantasiQue TOOTHPASTE ©. FREE 


SAMPLES 
By Loreal $.99 O O 
Frosting Kit - a professional eg. $195 
gus me aes &, 
$995 


FREE O 
Aussie Mega © 


Sharnne BAIN DE SOLEIL 
With Purchase Of 


8 Oz. 3 Minute Miracle PRODUCTS 
$593 20% Off! 


(Reg. $15%) 


ALL 


HOTSTICKS 
By Conair 


‘$1995 
19 (Reg. #8) 


(Reg. $37) 
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The student’s squad also put on a fine 
show, yet seemed to lack the consisten- 
cy and preparation of the finely turned, 
fundamentally sound faculty team. 

Students led after the first quarter, 
19-17. The young legs of Chris Lisel, 
Craig Matthews, Mike Schena, Ernie Dix- 
on and George Dionne seemed to be too 
much for the veteran faculty squad. 

In the second quarter, the faculty 
began to mesh. They built up a 34-28 lead 
and with two seconds left, three point 
king Allen Foucault let loose with a 35 
foot three point bomb, which seemed to 
break the spirit of the upstart student 


sively in the middle. 

Tom Lucia and Leanne Lyskowski sup- 
plied the team with heads up play. While 
Mike Moore and Christine O’Horo came 
up with important rebounds and key 
plays in the students’ second half surge. 

The students’ efforts were in vain as 
Rowinski and Company continuously 
‘silenced the student’s scoring threats.- 
‘Andrea Woodbury and Maureen Bowen 
were steady at the point guard’s feeding 
ithe likes of Jim Hellesen (12 points), 
,Chuck Lombardo (six points) and Rowin- 
ski who were lighting them up from the 
outside. 


Classic Collection 
4 Bottles Gelee 
2.1 Oz, Each Plus 
Bath Sponge 


(Reg. $475) $'750 


(#20 Value) 


Save From 50% - 60% Off! 


Public Welcome - We Reserve The Right To Limit Quantities. 


Newburyport 
Beauty Supply 
10 Pleasant Street 
Newburyport, MA 


462-2966 


aay Sas Cosmetic City 
ul . 
Be rca =m 200 Main Street, Haverhill, MA 


Andover, MA 521-1773 
470-1140 Business Hours: Tues.-Fri. 9:30 to 8:00; Sat. 9:30-6:00; Sun. 12:00-5:00 


team. The game was highly competitive and 
Students started well in the second hard fought, but neither team lost sight 
| half with the strong defense by Kelly An- of the fact that the game was for the fun 


| 
A 


nis and April Cyr. Chris Eisel led the way 
with a team high of 22 points, and his 


and benefit of all. Proceeds go to the 
Faculty Scholarship Fund. 
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Lady Knights: 


eiri photo 


LADY KNIGHTS DEFEAT Endicott College, 69-65. Jill Henderson (#10), center, 
hit for 19 points, and Robin Young (#32), point guard, scores 16 points. 


By Ken Morgan 
Sports Editor 


nother basketball season has 
come to a close for the Lady 
Knights, and this year their 
overall record was admirable. 
NECC finished with a 16-11 record, but 
lost by 12 points in the state tournament 
game to Middlesex Community College. 
“We didn’t play as well offensively as 
we did in the past few games, so that was 
the big thing that hurt us,” said Coach 
Andrea Woodbury. 


Massasoit knocked off Mt. Wachusett 
in the other opening game, then defeated 
Middlesex, NECC’s private opponent, to 
win the tournament. 

Basketball teams often have to make 
quick transition and play well together, 
and at a community college level this can 


Finished 16-11 and plan to 
concentrate on the inside 


be difficult considering they have only 
two years of playing time. 

When asked how the season could be 
summed up, Woodbury said, “It certain- ~ 
ly wasn’t a bad season, but was more of 
a rebuilding one than a potent all-out 
season.’ 

“We started out with a lot of hype and 
thought we could perform much better. 
Our inside game had trouble becoming 
established.” 

The problems with the inside game cer- 
tainly do relate to the turnover of players 
each year. One season in the future the 
Lady Knights may have mostly first year © 
players, but for the time being, the team 
is broken up with newcomers and players 
who will soon graduate. 

“Our perimeter shooting certainly 
needed improvement,” added Woodbury. 
“It was inconsistent and that’ s Mais we 
need to succeed.” 


Lady Knights play in MCCAC 


By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC Lady Knights easily 

stepped into the Massachusetts 

Community College Athletic 

Conference (MCCAC) state tour- 
nament with a 16-11 record for the 
season. 

Unfortunately for the Lady Knights, 
they stepped out after only the first 
round with a disappointing 59-42 loss to 
Middlesex. 

Despite the season ending loss, Coach 
Andrea Woodbury feels that her team 
had a satisfactory season. “We achieved 
our goal to get to the states,”’ said Wood- 
bury. “We're disappointed that we didn’t 
win the tournament and make it to the 
regionals, however.”’ 


Woodbury’s Knights were 16-11, but 
five of the losses were by less than five 
points so the record is a bit deceptive. 

Two players were lost to the team ear- 
ly in the season due to injury and other 
problems. ‘‘Both players were close to six’ 
feet tall so it hurt our rebounding when 
we lost them,” said Woodbury. 

The Lady Knights had a scoring 
average of 53.7 ppg for the season. Their 
season high came against Dean Junior 
College when the Knights romped for 74 
points. 

Robin Young led the team in scoring 
with a 12.7 ppg average and also led in 
the assist column with 2.9 assists per 
game. Sharon Wilson grabbed 7.4 re- 
bounds a game to lead in that category, 
while Diane Richmond’s pick-pocket 
defense resulted in 3.6 steals Pe eae. 


Athletes need our government support 


- Paul 
Vitagliano 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Sports Editor 


eoul, Korea, will be the next home 

of the external flame. The 1988 

Winter Olympics in Calgary are 

finished and for the United States 

it was the worst showing since the 1952 
games in Helsinki. 

America’s team managed just six 


medals, not even one-sixth the total won 
by the Soviet Union. 

This is in no way a condemnation of our 
athletes, for they worked long and hard 
for their chance to compete and made the 
best of it. 

No, the blame lies on the United States 
Olympic Committee for not pursuing 
government subsidies for the athletes. 

The United States is one of only a hand- 
ful of teams left which does not financial- 
ly support athletes in Olympic competi- 
tion. American athletes must rely on per- 
sonal funds and donations from others to 
compete. 

Granted, many might argue that the 
Qlympics are a chance for many nations 
of the world to come together and share 
each others’ talents rather than to flex 
athletic prowess. 


To be sure, it is with admiration that 
one watches Katarina Witt, and with awe 
that one views the Soviet Union’s hockey 
team roll on like a well-oiled machine 
which cannot be stopped. Too bad it 
wasn’t Debi Thomas (bronze figure 
skating) or the United States hockey 
team (dismal seventh place finish) which 
won the gold medals. 

There is no doubt that the Olympics 
have political overtones. If not, why does 
the Soviet Union, East Germany and 
(during the Summer Olympics) Cuba 
always gives the U.S. the strongest 
competition. 

Detractors say that “the Olympics 
should not be turned into a political 


. joke.”’ Yet it already has because of the 


U.S. and Soviet boycotts of the 1980 and 
1984 games. 


A look at professional and college 


By James Keene 
Staff Reporter 


s f you haven't noticed, there has been 
a rash of fights in the NBA recently. 
Is it the ref’s fault for letting these 
overpaid giants battle? Certainly not. 

Anyone who is a fan of the sport knows 
that a little body banging, and an elbow 
here and there is part of the sport. 

But recently things have been getting 
out of hand. 

Leading the way in penalties (no, not 
minutes) are the Detroit Pistons. Their 
chief thugs are the now infamous Bruise 
Brothers, a.k.a. Bill (erybaby) Laimbeer 
and Rick (get outta my way) Mahorn. No 
mistake — they are both great NBA 
players, but lately they are like tag team 
wrestlers. 

Although Detroit isn’t alone in the re- 
cent rash of fights, I pick on them 


because they are proud of it. They com- 
pare themselves with the LA: Raiders 


football club, who pride themselves as 


tough and dirty players. 

An occasional flare-up is inevitable, but 
of late it seems commonplace. Firing and 
suspensions have curbed fights 
somewhat. However, it hasn’t helped 
lately. 

If stronger measures aren’t taken, 
things might get out of hand. After all, 
if we want to’see a good fight, we can 
watch hockey. 


ed 


As the NCAA hoop season comes to a 
close, the championship is still up for 
grabs. 

The 64 team tournament looks to be full 
of surprises. With no team in the top 20 
being undefeated, the key word for the 
season is ‘‘upset.”’ 


One team that has really come on 
strong of late has been the Owls of Tem- 
ple University. They are led by one of the 
nation’s first freshman guards — Marc 
Macon. 

In a recent victory over the ever-strong 
North Carolina Far Heels, the Owls show- 
ed they are for real. They not only beat 
J.R. Reid and. company, but they gave 
them a good old fashioned whopping. 

Another team that has been rolling of 
late is the Purdue Boilermakers. Purdue, 


One cannot advocate turning the Olym- 
pics into a battleground. Our country is 
certainly not being embarrassed by our 
athletes, but by the apathy on the part 
of our society and those who lead it. — 

Still it is hard to deny that the Olym- 
pics would be more enjoyable if there 
were more gold medalists like Bonnie 
Blair, Eric Flaim and Brian Biotano. 

In short, mere competing is not enough 
for a country with our strength and 
wealth. What America wants is a return 
to the days of past Olympic glory, 


-something our athletes cannot achieve 


without greater financial aid from our 
government. 

Long ago, our athletes made a strong 
commitment to compete. Now it is time 
our government make the commitment to 
insure excellence. 


basketball 


which is No.1 in the S.I. recent top twen- 
ty poll, shows no signs of letting down. 

Out of the Big East, the strongest clubs 
would have to be Pittsburgh and — 
Syracuse. 

Although Pitt shows a better ranking 
and record, the Orangemen will fare bet- 
ter in the tournament. When Ron Seika- 
ly and Derrick Coleman feel like playing, 
they are the best front court duo i in the 
country. 

Besides, the experience of last year’s 
championship game with Indiana should 
help them. They are run by a point guard 
who could prove exciting. His name is 
Sherman Douglas. If you don’t know who 
he is now, you will soon find out.” 

With teams like these competing, you 
will be in for some exciting battles. So get 
ready, if you aren’t a college hoop junkie 
now, by the time we spe ie Final owe; : 
you will be. 


